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Editorial. 


UTBREAKS of wrath and violence against the 

Jews in Wales and the negro in Pennsylvania 

do not prove that these victims were hated above 

all other men, but only that they were the safest 

objects on which to work off barbaric spite 

and savage excitement. The small boy shouts, “Hit 
“him again, he’s got no friends.”’ In England and Wales 


‘ the mob spirit was abroad, and, although the honorable 


classes on both sides of the dispute about the rewards 
of labor were coming to an agreement, this did not satisfy 
the turbulent elements that had leaped forward at the 
call to battle, ready for a bloody fray. The occasion 
being wanting, the craving for blood and plunder remained 
to be satisfied and took, as usual, the line of least resistance. 
The Jews suffered because it was safer to attack them 
than it would have been to assault their more combative 
Christian neighbors. It is not so easy to account for the 
outbreak of savagery in a Quaker community; for the 
Quakers have been the friends of the African, and it might 
be expected that their influence had permeated the com- 
munity. Had the rank and file become weary of well- 
doing and the repression of their savage impulses, so that 
an occasion, suddenly offered, turned them into a pack 
of demons? It looks like it. 


yd 


SEVERAL Roman Catholic divines have recently 
attacked the common-school system as it is conducted 
in the United States on the ground that it fails to build 
up the moral character of the young; hence the low tone 
of our legislators, business men, and the members of 
polite society. There is something almost admirable 
in the courage which suggests a comparison between the 
graduates of the parochial schools and those who have 
been taught in our public schools to determine their 
relative morality. It would be instructive to make a 
list of the saloon keepers, the grafters in city politics, 
the black hand gangs, and the promoters of the white 
slave traffic and label them according to their mode of 
education, and see where the lines would fall. We do 
not venture to prophesy, but only express our wonder at 
the bold spirits that challenge the comparison. 


& 

THE beginnings of irrigation, the fertilization of the 
desert, the preservation of our forests, the national con- 
trol of our mineral resources, show that we are just at the 
beginning of a mighty struggle with Nature which may 
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properly enlist the skill, the learning, the combative 
instinct, and the heroic impulses of our youth every- 
where. he United States is as yet a vast expanse of 
territory filled with treasures of every kind which nature 
has kept hidden for unnumbered ages and now withholds 
from the use of all those who are not ready to work hard, 
take risks, and put zeal and enthusiasm into their tasks. 
We talk about the bounty of mother earth, but she with- 
holds far more than she gives. She offers mankind just 
enough to keep the race alive and active on a low level 
of civilization. All the time she is assaulting him with 
diseases, threatening him with droughts, and making it 
difficult for him to live without constant vigilance, but, 
when mastered by a superior race, Nature is ready to 
pour out treasures in unstinted measure. 


ad 


WE have recently seen it stated, as if it were a common- 
place of social science, that the more any one has the less 
remains for others. ‘This is a fallacy that ought not to 
deceive the most soft-hearted lover of his kind, whose 
head is not also soft. The statement can apply only 
when there is a famine, an artificial monopoly, or in refer- 
ence to some substance of which the supply is limited 
with no possibility of increasing it. In the Black Hole 


of Calcutta it was true of the supply of fresh air without | 


which men could not live, but in the open air it is never 
true. It is not because any one person or any class of 
persons has much that others are deprived in any case 
where the supply depends upon human effort. If one 
man has a hundred bushels of wheat or potatoes, no other 
person need have any less, so long as there is land to till, 
potatoes to plant, and wheat to sow. ‘There is a limited 
supply of money in the land, and it is true that, if one have 
much, others must have less; but the one who has little 
actual cash may be a millionaire, while he who has a 
thousand dollars in gold may have nothing else,—that 
is to say, that in any company the poorest man may have 
the most money, and the fact has no value whatever as 
an illustration of social economics. 


a 


THE plea frequently heard of late, that everything that 
is done openly is right, has not, we think, been accepted by 
competent judges as a full statement of moral obligation. 
If everything that is done in the face of the day, with no 
effort at concealment, is right, why is the general public 
making such a fuss about cértain marriage transactions 
and other things done openly and without compunction? 
We are reminded of the moral code evolved by a boy, 
not a bad one for a boy of his size, because there was a 
good element in it that forbade him to be a sneak. At 
the dinner table a large sweet potato was put before him. 
The maid, being questioned, said he had asked the cook 
to bake it for him. His mother asked, “Henry, where 
did you get it?” ‘At Bates’s grocery.” ‘Did you buy 
it?” ‘No, I took it out of a box before the door.” ‘‘ Did 
you steal it?” “No, the other boys stole things, but I 
carried mine right out before me.’’ Because the boy 
committed his crime openly he came to his dinner with a 
clear conscience. Was he therefore justified? 


ed 


It is always a mistake to challenge youth with the 
statement that any enterprise, war included, is dificult 
and dangerous. Youth scents danger and difficulty afar 
and accepts the challenge. The annals of arctic explo- 
ration, the conquest of desert lands, the subduing of can- 
nibal tribes, the opening up of dark continents to civili- 
zation, the mastery of epidemic diseases, and many other 
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similar things show that difficulty and danger incite 
noble-minded men and women to effort. All the noblest 
enterprises, whether in the field of religion, medicine, or 
the pursuit of wealth, have their beginning in the recog- 
nition of something to be overcome which will task all 
the active powers of mind, heart, and body. Garibaldi’s 
great proclamation will bear repetition once more. For 
the sake of our younger readers we give it. “‘Fellow- 
citizens, in return for the love you may show your coun- 
try I offer you hunger and thirst, cold, war, and death. 
Whosoever accepts the terms, let him follow me!” 
United Italy to-day is the answer to that summons of a 


patriot. 
a 


THE man who enjoys himself and nothing more is a 
selfish brute, who takes toll upon society and gives noth- 
ing in return for his enjoyments. But there is a good 
sense in which one may be said to enjoy himself, a sense 
too little understood by busy people who never stop to 
think of themselves, and who have no reserves of en- 
joyment in their own minds and hearts. Such people 
are never really happy and are in any sense contented 
only when they are so busy that they have no time to 
think about themselves or to fall back upon the resources 
of their own minds. Left alone they are miserable. If 
they try to retire from business, they wander around the 
world seeking rest and finding none. If they belong to 
the class of professional pleasure-seekers, they cannot 
rest unless there is something going on. The claim made 
by Oriental philosophers is that they who live in the East 
have mastered the art of living for its own sake, and that 
they find the happiness that we vainly seek in contem- 
plation and repose. ‘There is some truth in their claim, 
and they are happiest who can say, “My mind to me a 
kingdom is.” 


Prejudice. 


There are prejudices and prejudices, and they are as 
much unlike each other as, for instance, firmness is un- 
like obstinacy. The whole object of education is to 
work into the constitution of the mind and the active 
powers prejudices of one kind and to eradicate those 
that are of the other kind. ‘The one kind is the result 
of ignorance and a blind following of tradition, and the 
adoption of habits of feeling that are not justified by 
reason and a due regard for the rights of others. The 
other kind is the result of good breeding, proper training, 
and the formation habits that act rightly and instantly 
when occasion calls. 

Useful prejudices are of as many kinds as there are 
human wants with their attendant dangers. The best 
trained men and women are those who from early youth 
have been taught to dislike and without effort to avoid 
all things that are foul, injurious, and ugly, and also to 
avoid with the same absence of effort the society of all 
persons who are in manners, morals, tastes, and conduct 
offensive, and by their influence corrupting. 

None of the habits and prepossessions of well-bred 
people can be trusted to control the conduct without 
frequent overlooking and examination. ‘The more im- 
portant and complicated the affairs which engage the 
attention of one who is actively engaged in doing the 
business of the world, the more need there is for a con- 
stant revision of the prejudices which in the stress and 
turmoil of active life will be his sole protection. The 
diver tests his apparatus before he risks his life with it 
at the bottom of the sea, and then he trusts it absolutely. 
The hunter and the soldier see to it that their arms are 
in order and their powder dry, and then they face danger 
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with confidence. The man of business whose solvency 
depends upon his knowledge of human nature and his 
instinctive ability to read the character of other men 
cultivates his prejudices until they are as sensitive and 
unerring as the needle of a compass. 

Boys and girls go into a great city to make a fortune, 
to earn a livelihood, to get an education in some specialty, 
or merely to get into the whirl of things; and a wise ob- 
server can tell almost at the outset which of them will 
walk in safety amid manifold dangers, and which of them 
will fall by the wayside because they have no wholesome 
prejudices to warn them of the approach of danger. 
The boys and girls who have no instinctive dislike of 
things that are a little doubtful are easily misled by those 
who have something to gain by their loss of money, 
virtue, or independence. ‘The well-trained boy treats 
all firearms as if they were dangerous: the excuse of the 
unwary is, “I didn’t know it was loaded.” 

Hundreds of young women annually go astray because 
they have never been provided with a set of quick-acting 
prejudices against things which in speech, deportment, 
and conduct reveal to the well-taught youth things that 
are a little ‘“‘off color,’’ and by some mysterious, instan- 
taneous process show the character that lies behind the 
specious exterior. It is said that in tropical countries 
where the traveller is in doubt as to the nature of the 
fruits that attract his eye, it is safe to trust to the preju- 
dices of the monkeys. ‘Their protective prejudices have 
become instinctive and trustworthy both for them and for 
their less expert human relatives who have inherited no 
such ready made prejudices. 

All domestic life and all the happiness of it depend 
upon the activity of prejudices that are in constant oper- 
ation to bind together parents and children, husbands 
and wives and a wide circle of relatives who are also 
friends. The most irrational thing in the world is the 
love of a mother for her child or the loyalty of a son to 
the memory of his mother. In the households where 
love abounds no questions are asked and no proofs de- 
manded; and, when all things that are good and beautiful 


are commended by precept and example, safety is provided - 


for all who live within the walls of the home and for all 
who go out of it. Some call the right instincts of a well- 
taught person principles, good sentiments, or excellent 
habits: we have described them as prejudices because 
their peculiarity is that, when needed in any crisis where 
speedy judgment and action are called for, they act auto- 
matically and instantaneously. Woe betide the unfort- 
unate youth who goes out into the world without an ample 
store of them fitted to his need! 


A Good Time. 


Certain philosophers have noted the fact, obvious 
enough when attention is called to it, that pleasures 
rarely enjoyed have all the charm of freshness and nov- 
elty, while those frequently repeated lose their salt and 
become flat and insipid. The observation, if trite, is not 
without ample illustration; for never were amusements so 
abundant and varied as in our day, and never was more 
lacking the simple spirit of joyousness and the zest of 
pleasure. 

The world is out for a good time, and in no age were 
the opportunities more ample to gratify the taste for 
what is usually implied by that term. Probably no two 
definitions of a good time would prove to be exactly the 
same; but take the most obvious, that refers to the usual 
pleasures, enjoyments, and excitements of life,—the thing 
that is not work, but play, not thought, but sport, not 
seriousness, but gayety and amusement, not dulness, but 
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lively sensations and quickened pulses. When we see the 
infinite variety of means provided to these ends, it would 
seem that the whole world is in pursuit of them, and the 
whirl and dance becomes ever wilder, ever more fast and 
furious. 

The intensity of work, the eager, breathless pursuit of 
money, is only matched by the frenzied rush after a good 
time. The daylight hours are given over to one, the 
night, in large measure, to the other. The wealthy and 
prosperous are not alone those who have taken the craze. 
Poor men on day’s wages often spend the money on a 
good time for themselves and families, which they ought 
to spend on bread and shoes for their children. The 
rich man buys a $5,000 motor car. The artisan or trades- 
man, who serves him, gets one for a thousand dollars, 
perhaps by mortgaging his little home, that he may run 
close behind his opulent neighbor on “joy rides.’’ The 
shop girl puts every penny she can economize on food and 
necessary comforts into finery, even to false hair and 
pinchbeck jewelry, to enable her to enjoy the coveted 
good time. In large measure it is vapid and empty or 
noisy and crude. It too often leaves a tired head and 
a bitter taste in the mouth. Crowds out for a good time 
look jaded and blasé, but they still must herd together 
and call it pleasure. They have had too much of it to 
anticipate new sensations or vivid emotions. It is all 
vapid and stale, but they cannot live without it. Though 
apparently crowded so full, it is in fact an empty world. 
Habit has made the good time a necessity to kill the 
vacant hours of the twenty-four. It is pathetic to see 
how little true invention and fresh feeling are brought to 
the devising of new and better forms of enjoyment for 
the crowds who are seeking them. 

A diet of sweets kills the child. A diet of pleasure is 
destructive of a good time, in the best sense. It is poison- 
ous to genius. Those who would devote themselves to 
the best things—the delicate, high, ideal vocations of 
life—must flee from it as from a pestilence. Many a 
fine and gifted nature has gone under from striving to 
live the double life of the senses and the soul. 

“Under which king, Bezonian?”’ Nature seems to de- 
mand with stern and insistent voice. The commercial 
spirit has infected all departments of life. Poetry is born 
of freshness and exuberance of feeling. Our day is 
scant of it, because the spirit that creates it is absent. 
Our poets wish to make money. ‘They ask, Will poetry 
pay? In sordid calculations there is no room for love, 
reverence, and simple, innocent delight. The good time 
in a worldly sense often spoils the quiet, happy, peaceful 
time of heartfelt pleasures. The sentiment that finds 
expression in beautiful and harmonious composition 
awaits an age less fevered, nervous, anxious about ex- 
ternals, less craving for forbidden fruit. Such an age 
is arid and unproductive, because it is the result of 
artificial stimulation. It is like killing the young birds 
in the nests of spring, and then expecting plenty of bird 
music when summer comes. 

Indulgence in amusements that do not amuse, pleasures 
that are mirthless and joyless, noise in place of genuine 
laughter, insipidity and boredom in place of heartfelt 
enjoyment,—this is to grow old in youth and sophisti- 
cated while still unripe and immature. It is the taste 
of the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, that kills 
the sense of charm and spontaneity. Beautiful surprises 
and discoveries are no longer possible when excess of 
pleasure has dulled the keen edge of enjoyment. The 
forcing process produces short-lived flowers. The fine 
nature, generous, ardent, in love with all high and noble 
things, is not nurtured in a hot-house, but in the open 
air, by the slow, healthful processes of growth. 

Many of our young people need a more gradual matur- 
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ing, a gentle, protracted growth, to preserve the bloom 
and sweetness of the soul. Large numbers of our favored 
youth have possessed too much of everything, have seen 
all that the earth has to show of beautiful and rare, have 
used up their power of sentiment and appreciation before 
the nature is ripe for such rich experience or knowledge 
has come to make it valuable. 

American humor has declined, and with it the power 
of. honest, wholesome, refreshing laughter. With the 
death of Mark Twain the last great mirth-maker went 
out from among us, and there is no one likely to take his 
place, or even to approach him. In this, too, we are 
growing old, and even decrepit, as the Sunday illustrated 
supplements of the newspapers seem to indicate. Of all 
good gifts kind nature has bestowed, honest, true, and 
spontaneous laughter is the best. In fact, we need a 
finer and higher civilization which shall bring in those 
intimate relations between human beings regardless of 
externals, that make and keep the heart young by the 
refreshment of communicated thought and feeling; where 
friendship gains new lustre, and love is purified and en- 
nobled, and all the simple, true, human sympathies gain 
fresh significance and meaning. In our rapid, crowded 
existence there is often no time for quiet, fruitful converse, 
where face sharpens face, and the nature is refreshed by 
the enlargement of another’s thought and the inspiration 
of congenial contact. That is indeed the good time that 
gives value to life. 

We spend money on our friends. We dine them, en- 
tertain them, amuse them. We give them, as we Say, 
a good time; but we have no leisure to give them the 
best that is in ourselves, and the gift without the giver is 
not even half a gift. 


Current Topics. 


THE refusal last year by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to allow the general increase of freight rates 
proposed by the railways of the country is recalled by 
the announcement, just made by officials representing ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of the mileage of the republic, 
that 81,000 employees have been dropped in the past 
twelvemonth by the railroads conceived to effect the 
saving of $94,000,000 in wages. ‘This saving, it is pointed 
out in behalf of the railroads, has been made necessary 
by the inability of the corporations, as a result of the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to find 
sufficient revenue to maintain their previous scale of 
employment per mile. Conclusions based upon the con- 
ditions obtaining on the lines on which the enumeration 
has been made would indicate that the labor forces on 
all the systems was reduced by nearly one-tenth in the 
past year in an effort to bring about economies which, it 
is contended in behalf of the railroads, have been made 
imperative by the lowness of freight rates as compared 
with the rise in the general cost of operation. 


& 


THE insurgent movement in Congress at the special 
session recently ended has found concrete and probably 
lasting expression in the formation of a national organi- 
zation of discontented Republicans, with headquarters at 
Washington, whose avowed purpose is to obtain control 
of the coming national convention, with a view to the 
adoption of a progressive party platform and the nomi- 
nation of a progressive candidate for President. Although 
the organization, in a public statement recently issued, 
disavows its identification with the political fortunes of 
Senator La Follette, the leader from Wisconsin, who has 
stood at the head of the progressive camp in the Senate 
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for the past two sessions, is a member of the new group, 
and it is understood that its aims’ are strongly tinged 
with his views. It is the intention of the new organiza- 
tion to take an active part in the preliminary canvass in 
every State where Republican victory is possible. Inas- 
much as President Taft, in a recent address, impugned 
the motives and the judgment of Senator La Follette and 
his followers in the Senate, it is intimated that the pro- 
gressives will openly oppose his renomination. 


ae 


THE nomination of Francisco I. Madero, the leader of 
the recent revolution in Mexico, for president of that 
republic, was accomplished in unanimous fashion at the 
National Convention of the progressive party on August. 
30. In accepting the nomination a few days later, Sefior 
Madero pledged himself to adhere rigidly to the principle 
of a one-term tenure of office, to the violation of which 
many Mexicans of liberal leanings ascribe the misfort- 
unes that led to the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz. The 
nomination of the victorious general of the revolution 
was followed, on September 3, by a violent demonstra- 
tion in the City of Mexico, in the course of which a mob 
attacked Gen. Reyes, a former minister of war, and 
Madero’s chief rival for the presidency, stoned him and 
robbed him of whatever money he had in his possession, 
while the police made frantic but apparently futile en- 
deavors to restore order and protect the aged soldier 
from abuse at the hands of about 3,000 rioters. 


Pd 


THE presentation to the German nation, on September 2, 
of a replica of the statue of Baron von Steuben, was 
made the occasion of a demonstration of amity between 
the United States and Germany. In his address as 
special ambassador appointed by President Taft, Rep- 
resentative Bartholdt used the following remarkable 
expression: ‘‘The Peace President extends to the Peace 
Kaiser under whose reign the phrase, ‘The empire is 
peace,’ has been verified, the hand of friendship for 
hearty co-operation in the peaceful solution of the great 
problems of civilization.’’ In the course of his cable 
message to the President, acknowledging the gift, the 
Kaiser referred to the presentation as bearing “‘grati- 
fying testimony to the friendship between the German 
and American nations.’”’ ‘The unveiling of the statue was 
carried out in the presence of a brilliant official assemblage, 
including the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, the chancellor 
of the empire, and a company of distinguished Americans. 


& 


THE issues in. the Franco-German controversy in-. 
volving the paramountcy of French political and com- 
mercial interests in Morocco were cleared last Monday, 
when M. Cambon, the French ambassador to Germany, 
delivered to Herr Kiderlen-Wachter, the German min- 
ister for foreign affairs, France’s reply to Germany’s 
demand for territorial concessions in French Africa as 
a condition to Germany’s acquiescence in French pre- 
tensions in Morocco. Although M. Cambon’s com- 
munication is not characterized as an “ultimatum” by 
the French foreign office, it is understood to lay down 
clearly the maximum of concession which France is 
willing to make on the Congo in return for a complete 
and unconditional acknowledgment by Germany of the 
legitimacy of the French position further north, in the 
land which adjoins Algeria and which is included in the 
brilliant, and apparently practicable, French project 
for the establishment of a vast African empire. The 
reply of Herr Kiderlen-Wachter to M. Cambon’s com- 
munication is awaited with interest in Paris and London. 


. 
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In the mean while France is carrying on warlike prepara- 
tions on a scale unprecedented since the establishment 
of the present republic. President Falliéres last Monday 
reviewed off Toulon a force of eighteen battleships, nine 
cruisers, and twenty-five torpedo craft, the largest sea 
power that France ever has assembled in all her history. 
The event was attended with a patriotic demonstration 
which indicated that the French people do not care to 
submit to dishonor in order to avoid at this juncture an 
international crisis which might wipe from the French 
flag the humiliation of Sedan. ‘The review, a remarkable 
spectacle in itself, served as the visible symbol of a united 
France. There appears to exist among all classes of 
French society a conviction that the aggressive attitude 
which Germany has consistently maintained toward 
France since the war of 1870 has reached a degree of 
offensiveness that must be met with energetic means if 
the republic is to maintain its dignity in the face of the 
world. 

& 


THE belligerent purposes of the Kaiser are tempered 
largely by the growing opposition which he is meeting 
at the hands of the socialist elements in his own empire 
in the existing crisis. Recently a gathering of two hun- 
dred thousand socialists in the Prussian capital formulated 
their unyielding opposition to any policy which might 
lead Germany into war over Morocco. Inasmuch as the 
power of the socialists in Germany, although hampered 
greatly by an archaic electoral law, is making itself felt 
more and more emphatically at each succeeding parlia- 
mentary election, Wilhelm II. is not willing to enter 
gayly upon an open conflict at home in order to filch land 
in Africa. On the other hand, the loyalty of the French 
socialists to their government in its present problem is 
indicated by the spirited reply recently made by M. 
Jaurés to an appeal from the German socialists for a united 
opposition to a possible outbreak of hostilities. The 
leader of the French socialists in effect informed his 
German friends that, in the existing situation, every 
Frenchman would rush to the colors in the event of war 
with Germany. 


Brevities. 


And still it is said that witches were burned in Salem, 
Mass. 


That ‘‘twisted smile’’ still appears in every monthly 
instalment of fiction in the magazines. 


Among the boy scouts of England they have most 
conspicuous honor who have saved human life. 


We once heard an eminent physician say that the 
best disinfectant was the one that smelled the ‘worst, 
because it made people open their windows. 


The burning alive of negroes is no new thing, as is 
shown by abundant evidence in the recorded annals of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in New York. 


According to the Times of London the training of the 
boy scouts does not infect them with the taint of militar- 
ism, but does cultivate the manly virtues of good citizen- 
ship. 

It ought to be set to the credit of the Puritans of New 
England, that the witchcraft delusion was imported from 
Europe and was but a mild form of an ancient and cruel 


superstition. 
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Miss Jane Addams says that at Hull House they hold 
their enterprises lightly, ready to give them up to any 
others who can do better. That is the method and 
attitude of the ideal church. 


Sharks such as frequent the coasts of New England 
are easily caught and easily killed. The writer once 
enjoyed the sport and then tired of it, because it required 
scarcely more skill than sticking pigs. 


The Golden Age. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


{On reading Josephine Preston Peabody’s poem of “The Singing Man,” in the 
American Magazine.} 


Still must our poets sing the golden age,— 
That dream of days gone by, 
When Life before her sons in bliss unrolled 
Beneath a smiling sky! 
And when was this? When cavemen snarled and fought, 
Wolves of a higher breed? 
Or when the savage clans in battle caught 
The victims of their creed? 


Did ancient Egypt know its perfect peace? 
Were Persia’s captives gay? 

Was there no woe to stain the pride of Greece, 
When Pericles held sway? 

Did Roman slave or Russian serf behold 
Its morning splendor shine? 

The teudal villein, or the heretic bold 
Who died and gave no sign? 


Or, in our own dear land, the bondsman born 
Below the stars we love bs 

Feel lighter on him weigh his lot forlorn, 
With Freedom’s flag above? 

Ah, poets! if ye sing the golden age 
When with man’s wrong ye burn, 

Look not to find in History’s blotted page 
The good for which ye yearn. 


The centuries move resistlessly and slow; 
And He who vigil keeps 
Beside their eddying but onward flow 
Is wearied not, nor sleeps. 
Still strives the race to break the links that bind 
And set its forces free: 
Then chant to us, O poets of mankind, 
The golden age to be. 


Up Silver How. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Lang Tam has brought Fleet Foot down into Grasmere 
for a bit walk, and lingers a moment in Red Lion Square 
to have a clack with Will Anstey,—not Big Will from the 
Howrah, but Will Over Beyant, the Will who lives just 
across into Langdale. Will holds his Scraper by the 
leash and the two dogs survey each other with dignified 
politeness. They are friends and will be competitors in 
the race to-morrow at Grasmere Sports. 

Will explains rather elaborately to Lang Tam that he 
was obliged to come into Grasmere that morning and 
brought his companion just because it was safer to keep 
an eye on him. But every one who knows Will is aware 
of the extraordinary friendship between the two. 

It is said that Scraper even accompanies his master to 
church, and they tell this story. I’m not vouching for 
its truth. The Sporting Parson read prayers at the 
chapel one evening. Now every one about Grasmere 
knows, or did know, the fine old man, with his rosy face 
and shock of white hair, who never lost a meet, following 
the dogs on foot even after seventy. He had lived so 
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much with the dogs and in the open that his voice had 
taken on something of the characteristics of the hound. 
Scraper, lying between his master’s legs, started, trembled, 
and lifted his ears as the voice of the leader began its 
triumphant soarings. Will Over Beyant gave him an ad- 
monitory thrust, followed by a pat or two, and whispered 
a reassuring word, and the dog subsided. 

But the militant spirit was rising in the old parson. 
In one of the Psalmist’s sublime bursts of feeling, his 
own voice rang forth with all the baying quality of a 
hunting hound that had discovered the scent and is 
starting joyously out on the true trail. 

This cry was promptly answered by Scraper, who would 
not give over in spite of his master’s entreaties and kicks. 
So Scraper was led from the church, chanting enthusiasti- 
cally at every step. The congregation strove to go on 
with their responses, but were almost helpless. At last 
it was the valiant old parson at one end and the answering 
cries of Scraper, growing gradually fainter as his master 
haled him homeward. 

This morning, however, both dogs are very demure, 
until Granny Kirkby’s yellow Sarah .dawns upon the 
scene. Now there is absolutely no necessity for Sarah’s 
entrance, and, even if she must cross the square, there 
is no reason why she should saunter over to the group, 
raise her back, and swell her tail in a peculiarly hateful 
and aggravating manner. The next moment Red Lion 
Square is an arena which seems filled with innumerable 
Fleet Foots and Scrapers, accentuated by yellow Sarahs 
in every direction. In a twinkling the audience is en- 
larged,—hostlers running from the Red Lion stables, 
maids thrusting pretty, white-capped heads out of hotel 
windows, housewives rushing to the scene, basin or dish- 
cloth in hand, and children springing up as it were from 
the very earth, while Granny Kirkby toddles about 
wringing her hands and wailing. 

In a second, however, Scraper is dragged toward the 
Langdale Road, Sarah sits majestically on the top of the 
Temperance Hotel gate post, and Fleet Foot follows his 
master toward White Moss, Lang Tam murmuring in 
grief and reproach: “I. did na’ think ye wad do that, 
lad! I did na’ think it.” 

“Sarah’s a gay ane, Sarah is!”’ chuckled a voice just 
over the shoulder; and, turning, there was the old dales- 
man friend, our comrade who was once a chum o’ Hartley 
Coleridge’s. 

“Ts it for a walk ye will be goin’?” 

“Just to the bridge, Mr. Jenkinson. 
after the rain?” 

“Fine and full! fine and full! An’ isn’t it the bonnie 
day, ma’am? Wind rut, sky ’thout a cloud! We'll be 
havin’ great day for t’ sports t’ morrow! An’ will ye 
be goin’, ma’am?”’ 

“Do you think I’d miss it? 
sit on the boards.” 

The old man came nearer and said with an air of mys- 
tery: ‘Tell ye what, ma’am, ye can do better. D’ye 
see that fell hangin’ over Pavement End? Some of us 
always go oop there and look down on t’ field. It’s mair 
comfortable than t’ boards, and it won’t cost ye a cent. 
If ye want wrastlin’ and jumpin’ perticler, better sit on 
elas. 

“But I don’t! I want the guides’ and the hound races.” 

“Then ye better come oop on t’ fell. I'll tell ye how 
to get there. I’ll be by t’ big rock at two o’clock.”’ 

The old man proceeded to give his directions in a 
lowered voice, though there was no one about but Lyddy 
Armstrong’s rust-colored hens and the Hammond twins, 
peacefully pouring dirt on their baby sister’s white head. 

By one o’clock the Adorer started out on her journey. 
The Lake Road was thronged with vehicles of every de- 
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scription and scores of pleasure-seekers on foot. Here 
dashed along a pair of blooded horses drawing a fine, 
open carriage, coachmen and outriders in claret-covered 
livery. ‘His Lordship’s—Earl of Lonsdale’s—Lord of the 
manor, you know,” ventured the stout pedestrian at her 
side. ‘‘ He nivver misses Grasmere Sports!—Darby of the 
North you know.” ‘There were motor cars of every 
description and pretension, coaches packed with beaming 
humanity, landaus, char-a-bancs, staid family vehicles 
drawn by sober old horses more used to plough and hay- 
rack than gala scenes. here were scores of trippers 
from Lancashire factory towns, pallid mill operatives 
alert and gay under these smiling skies, armies of clerks, 
tradesmen, and artisans, whole schools with tutor or mis- 
tress,—such red cheeks, curly locks, and plump limbs! 

On they come, elderly couples in low chaises drawn by 
dumpling horses, whole families in express and even 
farm carts. A bishop and his wife trudge along in the 
dust side by side with an old farmer from a remote dale, 
discussing crops and the weather. A grandsire endeavors 
to tow along some lively twins whose aim is to encompass 
both sides of the road at once. 

Grasmere Village is a scene of bustle and gayety. 
There are signs out at nearly every house, announcing 
that tea and other refreshment are served. Prettily dec- 
orated tables are set in the gardens, jugs of roses and 
other bright flowers stand about, and the children in 
best frocks and fluttering ribbons are hanging on the 
gates. 

The Adorer parts company with the crowd in the 
square and takes the road past Allenbank, Wordsworth’s 
one-time residence, skirting sunny Easedale on the left 
and with Sour Milk Force rushing and foaming in its 
downward leap straight ahead. There are shadows on 
field and mountain side, for the wind is driving his flock 
of pearly-hued clouds over the delicious blue of the 
August sky. It is one day out of a thousand, and glad 
are many hearts in Grasmere. A white farmhouse is 
reached where the spell of sleep seems to have fallen on 
everything. Even the bees in the tall red and lemon- 
hued hollyhocks hum but drowsily. The black cat 
slumbers in the porch. A child’s toy wagon lies over- 
turned on the grass plot, and a blue pinafore is drying on 
the hedge. Every one has gone to the sports. 

The Adorer crosses a green field and is confronted by 
a six-barred gate unmistakably padlocked! There is but 
one thing to do. She looks in every direction, and, Nat- 
ure being her only witness, climbs over, a feat accom- 
panied by much discomfort and some risk. But she does 
it, and drops panting, dishevelled, and more or less 
dilapidated, on the other side. She has scraped her 
knees, torn her gown, and dropped several hair-pins. 
Her hat has skated picturesquely over one ear, her tie 
under the other, but one hundred and sixty pounds are 
over in safety. She has arrived! 

The fellside looms up above her, and she climbs, wading 
through beds of bracken waist high, stepping from one 
stone to another in numerous little beck beds, plumping 
along through bits of bog lands, nearly over shoes in mud 
and moss, skirting occasional boulders, following sheep or 
rabbit runs until the Big Rock is gained, and the Adorer 
sinks down, unspeakably glad to be there. 

What a scene greets her! Pavement End, the pleasure 
ground of Roman days, lies far below, a huge, animated, 
and brightly colored chess-board. Grasmere Water, with 
its green islet, dimples in the sunshine, a white sail or 
two flitting like a dove’s wing over its sparkling sur- 
face. Helm Crag glooms purple, and Easedale is a nest 
of quivering, changing violets and silvers. Around the 
little vale the mountain company lift serene brows. 
There is music below, the crowd shifts like the colors in 
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a kaleidoscope, and the cheery cries of street hawkers 
float up faintly. 

The old friend appears in his decent black, and gives 
a warm greeting. It is a cosey little company on the fell 
top. There are two mothers with their broods, a sober 
old dog who lies down upon arrival and is snoring in 
two minutes, several navvies from Thirlmere Water Works, 
a ploughboy or two, and a shepherd farmer from Helvellyn 
way. 

It is all very easy and informal. We wait for no in- 
troductions, but begin at once to talk, inquiring of one 
another as to our favorites, and exchanging the gossip 
of the hour concerning their probable chances. 

The old dog gets up, ambles over to the Adorer, turns 
around several times, then lies down on her feet. She 
shakes him off gently; but he repeats the process with 
such an air of insistency that she gives it up, and bestows 
pats instead, whereupon his snores increase in volume 
and frequency. Down below figures in gay-colored 
trunks are wrestling, lifting weights, vaulting with poles 
or over bars. The applause is generous, the music does 
not cease. It is all sunshine, shifting color, sweet sound. 

A pause comes: the music stops, the colors resolve 
themselves and remain. A line has formed opposite the 
judge’s stand,—a dozen or more fine specimens of hu- 
manity, if one may judge by shapely, well-developed 
bodies. The guides are ready for their contest. 

The signal is given, and away they dash, sweeping over 
the field like a breeze, clearing the wall with a bound. 
At the top of Silver How is planted a staff, from which 
flutters a pennon. Here a man is stationed to receive 
the ticket each contestant must present upon his arrival 
at the top. Others are stationed at intervals along the 
trail to cheer the runners and to see that no underhand- 
edness is practised. 

The men are lost for a time amid the trees of the park, 
but a scarlet figure soon emerges followed close by a form 
in black and yellow trunks. 

“Tt’s Black Bob,” exclaimed one of the navvies, point- 
ing to the first runner, “him as won last year and year 
before. Bob’s gamekeeper about Keswick,’ turning 
kindly to explain to the stranger, ‘“‘and the next one’s 
a new man from Australia, they say. Bob’ll have to 
work.” 

Fleetly and lightly go the runners up the steep mountain 
side. The music plays louder and louder, and a tre- 
mendous wave of applause sweeps up from the crowd. 
Black Bob has reached the flag staff, and has begun his 
downward journey. The Australian is but a bit behind, 
and two men, one in green, the other in pale blue, are 
close at his heels. Down they come, or rather float, for 
it seems as if their airy feet scarce touched ground. 

Black Bob still leads and gains upon the others. Down 
he comes, a glowing figure, almost insolently, as if spurn- 
ing gravitation and the solid globe. 

The excitement becomes intense. People jump up on 
the benches, cheer, yell, shout names of their favorites, 
but ‘Black Bob” is most frequently heard. The runners 
disappear among the greenery, and the Australian emerges 
first. A groan goes up from the crowd, but the red 
figure is close at his heels, and now it is nip and tuck 
between the two. The crowd becomes almost silent from 
its intense anxiety, even the music wavers. The Aus- 
tralian first leaps the boundary wall, and there is a sick- 
ening moment of suspense. Where is the favorite? 

Over he flits like a wind-blown coal, and, before one 
may draw a breath, has distanced his rival, and stands 
before the judges, victor for the third season. 

Then all Grasmere breaks loose. We are simply beside 
ourselves. We yell and scream and clap, we dance up 
and down, we shout names. It has been a great race, 
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and Black Bob has broken the record. Silver How isa 
mountain over three thousand feet in height, and he has 
run to the top and down again in thirteen minutes and 
a fraction! 

But the race has been a close one, the Australian no 
insignificant rival. Later we learn that this Braythwaite 
is of old North Country stock. 

The excitement has hardly had time to subside when 
a chorus of barks and yelps comes up from below. ‘The 
dogs are setting out on their journey. Old Monk, the 
keeper, has just returned from dragging the anise brush 
around the valley. We see the eager creatures straining 
at their collars, whimpering, whining, crazy to be let 
loose. Over the wall they spring, and up the road, their 
voices making mellow music. We see them run along 
the terrace on Loughrig, tracking them closely by some 
black and white coats. A little brown dog is leading, and 
the farmer shepherd is almost hysterical with delight. 

“See yon Smiler—the darlin’! He'll beat—bless ’im!”’ 
he cries, literally capering up and down. 

Now the dogs are lost in the woods at the end of Gras- 
mere Water, but we can hear their voices in Rydal, and 
soon the first form is seen coming down the Roman Road 
from White Moss. On the side of Nab Scar they are 
plainly visible. ‘They cross Easedale, and we hear their 
voices coming straight toward us. 

“Quiet, all of ye!’ commands that chum o’ Hartley’s, 
glowering at the children. A brown dog jumps over the 
wall within a few feet of us, and rushes down the hillside 
followed by a yelping crowd. A few are still in Easedale, 
and one little fellow, who has lost the scent, is running 
around on Nab Scar, crying pitifully. 

When the dogs have passed us, the farmer can no longer 
contain himself. He grabs the stranger’s arm, crying, 
“Did ye see that, sister? Did ye see the darlin’? Oh, 
he’ll win, Smiler will!” 

But as the dogs emerge below, the big black and white 
is ahead, and Smiler’s friend is frantic with grief and 
anxiety. 

“He'll lose! he’ll lose!” he cries, turning to the Adorer 
almost pitifully, actual tears on his honest face. 

“No he won't,” protests the Adorer stoutly. And it 
was true. The plucky little rascal had managed to scale 
the wall ahead even of his longer-limbed companions, and 
was wagging his tail before the judge’s seat. Scores of 
arms were stretched out to hug the dear runners, and 
words of praise that must have been sweet to canine 
hearts. 

As for Smiler, what cared he for first prize when there 
was a darling little golden-haired girl to put her sweet 
arms about him, to kiss him on the brow between those 
two deeply brown, almost human eyes, and inform him 
he was the “dearest doggie in all the world’’? 

We came down the fellside tired out from happy ex- 
citement. What a day it had been! ‘The old man led 
into a little path that ambled along to the very bottom, 
a path easy, well marked, fairly dry. At the bottom was 
a stile, then a rough, green bank, then the road. “‘Where’s 
the gate?’’ inquired the Adorer, looking around in a half- 
dazed, quite stupid condition. 

“D’ye mean to say ye climbed t’ gate above?” de- 
manded the old fellow sternly. 

“Ves,” was the meek reply. 

“Did I not tell ye to turn to the left as soon as ye 
reached the farm?” 

“Why, yes, but it seemed so rough, I—I crossed the 
field—it was so smooth—I thought that was better.’ 

“And climbed t’ gate,’”’ remarked the old man wither- 
ingly, ‘‘and went up in thegbrackin and bog, when ye 
might have had a plain path? Well, that’s all right for 
them as likes it.” 
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We had said good night at the parting of the ways, 
when the mention of her name made the Adorer turn 
back. 

“Wummon,” said that chum o’ Hartley’s, almost ten- 
derly, as he surveyed her one hundred and sixty pounds, 
“IT wud not ha’ thought it of ye. But ye did it! Yon’s 
a hard gate! Ye did weel!l” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Flight. 


Upon a cloud among the stars we stood, 
The angel raised his hand and looked and said, 
“Which world of all yon starry myriad 
Shall we make wing to?”’ The still solitude 
Became a harp whereon his voice and mood 
Made spheral music round his haloed head. 
I spake,—for then I had not long been dead,— 
“Let me look round upon the vasts, and brood 
A moment on these orbs ere I decide. . . . 
What is yon lower star that beauteous shines 
And with soft splendor now incarnadines 
Our wings?—There would I go and there abide.” 
He smiled as one who some child’s thought divines: 
“That is the world where yesternight you died.” 
—Lloyd Mifflin. 


The Romantic Element in Ethics. 


There is the romantic spirit in all Christ’s treatment of 
riches, things, possessions. He blessed the woman who 
came and brake the alabaster box of ointment, very 
precious, over his feet as he sat in the house of the rich 
man. ‘The conventional thought it a waste; they looked 
on the ointment as a valuable thing in itself; they failed 
to see that it was only the beautiful use of it that justified 
its existenee at all. “It might have been sold, and the 
money given to the poor.’”’ What good would that have 
done? Christ would have none of these charitable doles, 
this manufacture of paupers. You cannot make injustice 
any less unjust by being generous. 

It is against this tyranny of things that Christ is always 
warning us. Just as we are to find the value of riches in 
the use we make of them, so, Christ tells us, it is not the 
things that happen to a man that really matter. The 
soul of man is the real philosopher’s stone, and can by 
subtle alchemy transform ail baser substances to purest 
gold. We talk much of environment and its influences. 
A window-box blossoming in some London slum, the 
beautiful face of a child seen in some squalid court, the un- 
erring grace of some uncultured mind, refute our theories 
with irrefragable evidence. Life itself is more potent 
than all its conditions. ‘‘The spirit bloweth whitherso- 
ever it listeth,” and we cannot tell from what dunghill 
may spring up the lily of a lovely life. 

Religion is not a ritual: it is not even a creed. Rather 
let us call it, if we must find a name for what is nameless 
and felt rather than defined, a mental attitude. It is 
not a ritual. The conventional world made it so. The 
Pharisees regarded life as a business. “Do this, and you 
will get this or that,’’ they asserted; and they had their 
reward, as Christ said. The act with them was the 
important thing,—to get it done somehow or other. They 
were the practical people of the word: they looked at 
conduct rather than character, manners rather than 
motives, respectability rather than righteousness. They 
believed absolutely in law and custom: they failed to see 
that law and custom exist to aid life and not to hamper 
it, to save life, not to kill it. They had no imagination, 
only maxims. 

Their rage against Christ was the rage of the conven- 
tional against the romantic. He taught the importance 
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of being unpractical. He showed how a man who sets 
out in life with one object gains what he aims at and no 
more. Life should be treated as a great adventure; one 
must not be careful and calculating all the chances; there 
are risks to be taken and sacrifices to be made. One 
must indeed lose one’s life to gain it. To make com- 
promises is to become commonplace: to allow one’s self 
to get stereotyped is to fail in life. The will must be 
alive all the time. When once an action has become 
merely habitual, it ceases to have any value. 

The conventional in religion hold firmly to the efficacy 
of certain actions, the repetition of certain words, the 
peculiar influence of certain places. Christ showed how 
in all these acts, words, places, it is not the things that 
matter, but the underlying feelings with which we ap- 
proach them. He chose the commonest objects to sym- 
bolize the spiritual,—the bread and the wine, the flowers 
and the corn. All places were alike tohim. ‘Neither at 
Jerusalem nor on this mountain,” he says to those who 
are in doubt as to the right surroundings for worship. 
He loved the clear air of the hills and the salt sting of the 
seashore, and all his words are the same qualities of free- 
dom and freshness. 

Neither is religion a creed. Put an idea into words, 
and it becomes less real; for language is inadequate to the 
full expression of reality. Words are a fluid material. 
They have different meanings to different minds. If 
we try to fix them, to cast them in some set form, they 
become for us words only, beautiful it may be in sound 
and rhythm, but, as vehicles of idea, dead and obsolete. 

All intellectual knowledge demands as its condition a 
strict process of abstraction: a science of arithmetic can 
deal with persons only in their numerical aspect. Try 
to apply this abstract knowledge to life in the concrete, 
and you have such absurd formulas as ‘the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number” for your ethical ideal! 

For life in the concrete one must have more than in- 
tellectual knowledge: one must use the whole personality. 
Aristotle saw that in questions of life and human conduct 
one cannot depend on formulas, definitions, creeds. De- 
fine as we will, we are always thrown back on the feeling 
of humanity, that instinct for truth, that subtle power of 
sympathy, by which we transcend all experience and act 
on theories which we have never been able, and most 
probably never shall be able, to prove. Call it reason, 
or human feeling, or the spirit of adventure, or indomi- 
table life, or simply faith, as Christ called it, itis still the 
mainspring of all enduring action, the source of all sound 
theory, the condition of all real progress. 

The predominance of convention has been. responsible 
for the misuse of this old word “‘faith’’: it means for most 
men a facile acquiescence in a form of words, or a belief 
in a particular theory, rather than a conviction of the 
power of the human heart and the reality of man’s help 
from God. 

Even our love for inanimate things, for our mountains 
and rivers and our homes, is inextricably bound up with 
human associations. Ruskin describes a wonderful 
scene “‘near time of sunset’? on the Jura in springtime, 
and then goes on to say how, “more strictly to arrive at 


the sources of its impressiveness,”’ he tried to imagine it a © 


scene in some aboriginal forest of a new continent. “The 
flowers in an instant lost their light. The river its music; 
the hills became oppressively desolate; a heavinessin the 
boughs of the darkened forest showed how much of their 
former power had been dependent upon a life which was 
not theirs, how much of the glory of the imperishable, 
or continually renewed, creation is reflected from things 
more precious in their memories than it in its renewing.” 

In all romantic literature and in all romantic lives 
recurs the same note. It is in Dante and Shakespeare 
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and Shelley: it isin the life of Francis of Assisi, with his 
love for his little sisters the birds, and his brother the 
wind. Most perfectly expressed is it in the life of Christ. 
He took the world for his home, the wonderful world of 
sun and rain, of mountains and seas and cities, and all who 
did the will of God and lived natural lives as his brothers 
and sisters. Only, of all who went about him and shared 
that delightful companionship he asked in return belief 
in himself, which is indeed belief in human nature itself 
at its highest. 

They were few then, as they are few now, who were 
bold enough to trust the greatness of the claim asserted; 
who were unconventional enough to go against authority 
and rule, and defy the tyranny of things; who were enough 
in love with life and human nature to lose for it all that 
most men deem makes life worth living. Vet ‘‘whoso- 
ever loveth heareth the cry of that voice,’’ and love was 
alive then, as now, in the most unlikely places,—in the 
lust-tortured body of the harlot and the shrewd head of 
the business man who took toll by the sea. 

“And Jesus turned, and beheld them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye? And they said unto him, 
Master, where abidest thou? He saith unto them, Come, 
and ye shall see.’’ There is nothing like that in all the 
literature of the whole world for pure romance.—Stanley 
Gerald Dunn, in Hibbert Journal. 
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Practicable Social Betterment. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


II. 
WHAT MAY BE DONE? 


Can, then, nothing be done? Yes, certainly, but not by 
a radical social overturn. The wise social reformer is not 
a revolutionist, but an evolutionist. We should pre- 
sume that the experience of our race through the cen- 
turies, as shown in the striking failure of the successive 


communistic experiments that have been tried in both. 


Europe and America (nearly a hundred in number), and 
as shown also in the backwardness of social groups, such 
as the village communities of India and many Polynesian 
Islands, and the ill-success of industry in the Russian 
mir, in all of which collectivism has lingered on, in a sort 
of economic anzemia,—we ought to presume, I say, that 
these repeated failures of the collectivist organizations 
have settled something. 

What we should do, then, is to feel our way cautiously 
and slowly, avoiding both the Charybdis of too selfish and 
exclusive individualism and the Scylla of a too sentimental 
altruism: The remedy for poverty is found in no one 
panacea. It is found all along the line of civilized life, 
in the gradual improvement of scores of social conditions 
and relations. ‘The wise method is that of the opportunist, 
who discreetly and gradually drives in the wedge of social 
innovation where observation or cautious reasoning show 
that it will supply a real improvement. 

One most needed and effective social reform is the 
gradual abolishment of the many special privileges that, 
like so many leeches, suck the blood of our social organism. 
Some years ago the New York Tribune published a list 
of some 4,000 American millionaires. The economists 
who have analyzed'the list trace the origin of these huge 
fortunes to some form of privilege. Among these are 
special government grants to favored individuals or 
corporations, grants unnecessarily made for certain sup- 
posed public services; the handing over into private and 
permanent ownership of the mines, water-powers, land, 

and other natural opportunities of the country, which no 
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man’s labor has created and which ought to be used only 
for the benefit of the public; the giving away by states 
and municipalities the use of highways, terminal facilities, 
and lines of transportation to favored companies without 
any just compensation to the public treasury; and es- 
pecially tariff taxes and other taxation and legislative 
burdens upon production which have built up_ gigantic 
monopolies, raised the cost of living, and systematically 
extorted excessive profits from one part of the com- 
munity to swell the fortunes of those cunning enough to 
secure these legislative largesses. Of the 4,047 million- 
aire fortunes listed in 1892, 28 per cent. were accumulated 
in protected industries, 24 per cent. were gained by the 
unearned increment of land values; 12 per cent. by 
various monopolies; 41 per cent. by competitive industries, 
aided by natural monopolies; and only one-fifth of the 
whole were fortunes made in business, unaided by monop- 
oly or special privilege. 

The land values of the country, chiefly the creation of 
unearned increments, are estimated by the Census Bureau 
at more than one-third of the national wealth. The 
Astor land values, in this way, have swelled in the course 
of a century from $1,000,000 to some {$400,000,000. 
The government grants to railroads have been over 
three hundred thousand square miles in extent, a territory 
greater than that of New England, the Middle States, and 
the two Virginias. The annual earnings from the fran- 
chise privileges to use the highways of New York City 
(as distinguished from the earnings of their plants and 
equipments) are estimated by experts as adding $40,- 
000,000 a year to the profits of the traction companies. 

This simple analysis and these striking examples are 
sufficient to show the causes to which in the United States 
the unequal incomes of the rich and the common people 
are chiefly due, and it clearly indicates the matters most 
needing correction. The reckless giving away of our 
public domain, lands, forests, silver, gold, and coal mines 
to private ownership for nominal sums should cease. 
Hither the government should retain or regain the owner- 
ship of these immensely valuable natural opportunities 
and public properties; or else, if it be advisable to have 
them promptly utilized by individuals, then they should 
be only temporarily leased for moderate terms of years, 
with frequent revision of the rental charges, so as to 
give the unearned increment from the growth of popu- 
lation to the public treasury instead of to private purses. 
Our great transportation arteries and our highways should 
no longer be gratuitously handed over to private or 
corporate profit by inconsiderate franchises. Our rail- 
roads and street-car lines, for example, constitute a public 
service business. They use public property and can be 
carried on only by State or municipal franchises. The 
business should be conducted, not for private profit, 
extorting all the traffic will bear, but for the public good, 
just as much as the construction of a highway or the 
management of a post-office. Let these traction privileges 
be no longer the gold-placers of private companies, but 
be placed under public officials with the wages and hours 
and rates determined by public service commissions in 
the public interest. Let the railroad and traction em- 
ployees be enlisted in this semi-public service for long 
periods or good behavior and pensioned, when old and 
worn out, as United States soldiers are. ‘Then the public 
would not be squeezed, as it is, to extract unreasonable 
profits, and we should not have, between the directors 
and the men, those industrial wars, lock-outs, and strikes 
from which the public suffers much, any more than we 
have them in the ranks of the police and the letter- 
carriers. 

With similar advantage, both to the public and the 
employees, our mines, irrigation works, and great forests, 
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our telegraph and telephone and express businesses, 
our city water-works and other public utilities or monopo- 
lies, all might well be handed over, if not to public owner- 
ship, at least to public regulation by our national, State, 
and municipal governments, and the present appro- 
priation of their excessive profits by the princes of privi- 
lege might be ended, giving way to the easement of the 
public burdens and the reduction of the consumers’ cost 
of living. 

Especially is a reform of our systems of taxation needed, 
for at present they bear with most disproportionate 
heaviness upon the common people and are a prominent 
cause of the small savings that our working people are 
able to make. ‘The burden of taxation, direct and in- 
direct, has been shown to be 18 per cent. of the gross 
cost of the nation’s living. Now, under our national 
tariff system and our municipal and town systems of 
taxing personal estates and improved real-estate properties, 
a grossly inequitable portion of this has to be paid by the 
common people, for it comes out of the consumers and the 
renters of houses, shops, and lands. The manufacturer, 
the land speculator, and the stockholder escape or recoup 
themselves from the consumer. 18 per cent. of their 
annual cost of living would eke out from the working 
people 60 or 70 per cent. of their possible savings, while 
the same per cent. of the subsistence expenses of the rich 
would mean only a 4 or 5 per cent. outgo from the possible 
savings of the millionaire. Moreover, the tariff, besides 
what it takes directly by the customs duty from the con- 
sumers, takes, it is estimated, three times as much from 
the public by the increase of the domestic cost of the 
article and the monopoly developed by the tax. Statis- 
ticians have shown that, while in ten years the iron and 
steel business paid only $150,000,000 tariff dues to the 
government, the excess price over the English price paid 
in those ten years by the American public was $560,000,000. 
The increase of rents and public burdens thrown on 
the common people by the land speculators and through 
the appropriation, by our land-owners, of the immense 
unearned increment to estates given by the growth of 
population, show that one of the most feasible and urgent 
means of reducing the present inequalities of fortune is 
such a radical improvement of our tax laws as would be 
gained by substituting the land-value tax, the inheri- 
tance duties, and the direct income taxes for the present 
inequitable and injurious system of raising our public 
revenues. 

Again, the traditional class war and dictatorial tempers 
that have made capital and labor so hostile ought to be 
frowned upon by both employers and the employed, and 
friendly and peaceful relations should be encouraged. 
On both sides reform is needed. Not only should the 
arrogant assumption of the members of the labor unions, 
that whether they do their work well or ill, they have a 
right to continued employment, and employment at 
such wages as they dictate, be dropped, but the equally 
arrogant tone of the capitalist, “This is my business: 
take my terms or clear out,’’ should be given up. Not 
only should the right of the workmen to organize and 
by chosen delegates and representatives make collective 
bargains be cheerfully adopted, but it should be recog- 
nized that in these joint agreements between groups of 
employers and the large associations of workingmen in 
special trades for considerable periods of time, with joint 
boards of conciliation to settle all differences during the 
contract, there has been found one of the very best 
practical means for avoiding industrial wars, increas- 
ing the production of wealth, and improving the laborer’s 
condition. Where such joint agreements and voluntary 
boards of umpires cannot be established, the laws ought 
not only to foster, but even compel arbitration, with 
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power to inspect books. The methods for suppressing 
industrial war that have proved successful in New Zea- 
land and Canada ought to be adopted among us. 

While our average wage scale is more liberal than in 
European countries, it is not as liberal.as the huge profits 
made in this country call for, to give our workmen their 
equitable share in the national prosperity. Experiment 
after experiment has demonstrated that there is no 
economy in skimpy salaries, starvation wages, excessive 
hours, and squalid, congested working quarters. The 
poorly fed, over-taxed workman is ncapable of the same 
exertion and output of product as the healthy, well- 
nourished workman. ‘To keep up with rapid modern 
machinery and get the profit out of the mechanical 
equipment, the ‘‘hands” in a New England shoe shop, 
cotton mill or watch factory should breathe good air and 
have the food and homes to keep themselves in good 
physical condition. The greater industrial productivity 
of the United States over European countries, while the 
wages abroad are yet so much lower than here, demon- 
strates the advantage, even economically, of fair wages. 
Moreover, the demand for common goods and the main- 
tenance of the market depends, we are too apt to forget, 
even more upon the consuming power and good standard 
of living among the millions of our wage-earners than upon 
the wealth of the few rich families. 

Especially urgent in the management of modern 
business is it to put the permanent human interests in- 
volved before the temporary financial interests. Men 
should not be treated as mere machines. - He who em- 
ploys hundreds of flesh-and-blood working people is con- 
cerned with something more valuable than goods or 
collars, and the lesson of modern economical analysis 
is that, even in the scales of the country’s prosperity and 
financial strength, the health and quality of the laboring 
people constitute the weightiest national assets. In 
them is to be found the fountain-head of social produc- 
tion. Chief among the causes that diminish the aggre- 
gate industrial output are such too common drawbacks 
as industrial accidents, bad housing, tenement conges- 
tion, epidemics of disease, the wholesale ravages of tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, cholera, the sweat-shop with its 
diphtheria and typhus, the poisonous air of match 
factories, the long and exhausting hours for weak women 
and children that stunt and emasculate the rising gen- 
erations, wreck the mothers of our race, and degrade 
the whole industrial army. In three years, ending in 
July 1, 1900, as many men were killed by railroad acci- 
dents as there were British soldiers destroyed during the 
whole South African War; and those injured by railway 
machinery during the same period were over a hundred 
thousand more. Add to these all those injured in the 
other industries of the country, and the casualties foot 
up probably to more than half a million victims, disabled 
in these three years. 

Now, while some corporations act honorably toward 
their injured workmen, the general mass of the killed 
and crippled are indemnified, if at all, with what John G. 
Brooks has well characterized as ‘“‘a meanness, a fickle- 
ness, and an uncertainty that is a reproach to our civi- 
lization.” In place of our present clumsy and unjust 
system of accident compensation, in which the workman 
has to make a legal battle against the huge corporation 
for indemnity, the law ought not only to prescribe new 
and stringent safeguards, both mechanical and personal, 
to reduce the host of accidents, but it should absolutely 
prohibit child-labor under the age of fourteen, it should 
reduce radically the hours for female work, and it should 
institute some such system of State accident insurance 
as already prevails in Switzerland and Germany, giving 
sure and definite compensation for industrial injuries 
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and deaths, whether or not some fellow-laborer be accused 
of contributory negligence. As the increased industrial 
risks of modern days are incidental and almost inevitable 
to the modern trade’ operations and machinery, this is 
only common justice. 

Another thing that ought to be done is to supersede 
the present unfortunate horizontal divisions which now 
line up the higher and the lower classes in mischievous 
antagonism by wise and generous methods of co-opera- 
tion that may exhibit the interests of capitalists and 
laborers in that alliance that really unites them. Most 
effective to this end are the various systems of profit- 
sharing, or distribution of the stock of their own com- 
panies among the workmen, that may give the employees 
a portion of the financial harvest in the industry when 
they are busy. Most commendable also are the various 
“dividends to labor’’. that generous-minded employers 
have introduced, such as furnishing the workmen with 
good homes and libraries, co-operative stores with low 
prices, club-rooms, athletic fields, and wholesome amuse- 
ments at a nominal cost. Such evidences of sympathy 
bind capital and labor together in fraternal bonds and 
demonstrate in kindly fashion their underlying com- 
munity of interest. Moreover, the stimulus that it gives 
to thrift, industry, and enterprise among the workers 
insensibly increases the aggregate of the industrial out- 
put and acts as the best kind of buffer against uncalled- 
for friction between owners and wage-earners. ‘These 
business reforms are among the best preventives of 
those industrial battles which now throw many workers 
out of employment, and discourage and interrupt the 
enterprises which are the normal fountains of prosperity 
alike to capital and labor. 

Our workmen, also, may wisely turn their energies into 
similar voluntary co-operative industries. It is pitiful 
to think of the millions of workingmen’s savings wasted 
in the last fifteen years in unsuccessful labor conflicts. 
Suppose that, instead of thus passionately throwing away 
these huge sums of money, our labor unions had saved 
up the workmen’s surplus and pooled it in co-operative 
enterprises, under their own ownership! ‘These enter- 
prises, if successful, would have supplied a practical 
demonstration of their claims that the capitalist who 
clings to their back is unnecessary, and would also have 
given their members a tidy income and defence against 
hard times. It certainly would have been a better use 
of their spare earnings than the present wasteful main- 
tenance of walking delegates who too often effect little 
except to foment discords between those who otherwise 
might work in harmony. 
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Functional Ethics.* 


BY CLARENCE GREELEY, PH.D. 


In discussing functional or vocational ethics we are not 
engaged in ‘‘a painful elaboration of the obvious,” or 
completion of a system, but in ploughing or harrowing 
a new track to illustrate a certain method. Something 
like this type of method in ethics will doubtless be pur- 
sued by many during the second decade of our century, 
not merely because it finds its pedestal and its capital 


in the functions of vocations of the masses and, like - 


democracy, its authority grounded in the common life; 
nor because, in the words of Vinet, “Christianity is con- 
science raised to its highest function’’; nor simply be- 
cause our method is evolutionary; but mainly because, 
since Darwin and Spencer, biology and present-day 
functional psychology afford the scientific basis, or proof, 


* From a lecture before the Fellowship Club of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. 
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that, as Aristotle thought, life is carried on by functions; 
although, as he and Plato finally failed to teach (and 
bequeathed this failure to posterity for over twenty 
centuries), the ‘grounds’ of the moral ideal, and the 
sense of the Living or Functional Divinity are within, 
not outside of, these functions of individual social life. 

As a result of our new biology, Darwin having proved 
the term “‘species’’ to be not fixed, final, and superior 
to change, it was natural for Spencer to recoil in ethics 
from Kant’s ready-made categorical imperative, except 
to indicate valid intentions as a matter of age-long growth. 
He connects the voluntary action of men with movements 
of lower animals, including infusoria. 

Modern biological study has tended to confirm the 
best Greek thought that society is, in some sense, an 
organism, but it does not confirm the Greek philosophy 
(regnant for more than two thousand years) that in all 
living forms a specific type or fixed eidon is present, prov- 
ing, in science and morals, that every plant or animal by 
pre-design functions for the realization of its own per- 
fection and some far-off ideal beyond and outside of the 
life-process. For Darwin proves, e.g., that variations 
are in useless as well as useful directions. Misplaced 
cells in the embryo make trouble forty years later. Owing 
to excessive reproduction, millions are “cast as rubbish 
to the void.” Darwin’s practical conclusion is that our 
faith does not assign the world as a whole to chance, our 
Science cannot assign it to design in its parts. Hence 
the question is insoluble. ‘‘Therefore,’”’ says Dewey, 
“the new philosophy inquires not after ‘absolute’ origins 
and ‘absolute’ finalities’”’: it simply gets busy explaining 
specific values and specific conditions and functions that 
generate them. 

Plato’s idea of society functioning as an organism for 
the good of the whole was, even if necessary in his day, 
vitiated for us by his fixedness of notions, types, and 
classes (Republic, Book 14),—‘‘Baser classes shall per- 
manently supply its lower functions, other classes its 
higher functions, and so participate in its full benefits.”’ 
The analogy from modern biology we interpret in a 
democracy not as if the increasing division of labor 
were strictly analogous to differentiation of permanent 
functions (as castes or classes) in an organism, but, ac- 
cording to actual natural history or evolution, distin- 
guishing the higher organisms, like man, from lower 
forms, like protozoa, by difference of function. Dewey 
somewhere explains, “Morality is activity: morality is 
exercise of function.”’ This might well be the working 
basis of functional ethics. In a democracy, individuality 
means two things: (1) the evolution of the peculiar gifts 
entrusted to each; (2) the enlargement of the interests 
of the community. 

This might do as a formula for twentieth-century 
ethics. It means that our morality should rest on life 
as functioning for the next step forward, not on abstract 
intuitions or Platonic fixed “ideas.” 

Modern biology teaches, as Perry indicates, that from 
the tiniest bit of protoplasm functioning for self-preserva- 
tion to Paul working for the kingdom of God, there is 
continuity, and the organism adjusts itself to each case 
according to the specific nature of the case, agreeing with 
Spencer’s definition, “Life is a continuous adjustment of 
internal to external relations.’’ If Patten is right that the 
modern industrial revolution has so increased productive 
efficiency that a surplus of food is now possible, then our 
political economy, in which natural selection was more 
pronounced, must adjust itself to the new environment, 
prepare for the new order, and “conspire with the new 
works of the new day.’”’ Mere natural selection seemed 
to be the necessary ethic of the jungle, custom the neces- 
sary morality of the tribe, individualism a need in the 
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despotic day of Kant; and, as utilitarianism was useful 
in the time of Mill, as against organized greed and hoary 
‘privilege embalmed in “eternal” truths no longer tenable, 
so utility is now seen to be only one element in social 
function. 

The masses in a twentieth-century democracy will not 
much longer see the absolutely worth-while anywhere, 
unless it is not only in the bosoms, but in the business of 
men; and moral principles will be deprived mainly from 
daily vocations and those functions which make up 
three-fourths of life, such as sweeping, sawing wood, and 
“living with our children.” 

Although ‘functional ethics’’ as a phrase has not ap- 
peared in print, its formula—a ‘“‘pragmatic’’ method, 
not a system—appears more or less clearly connected 
with names we take at random, as Tufts, O’Shea, Bald- 
win, Alexander, Reid, Bergson, and especially Dewey. 
Moral conduct is that which so functions as truly (“truly”’ 
means with reference to function) to meet the social situa- 
tion, and conduct that truly meets the social situation 
also furthers the agent. This accords with the golden 
rule; but our business will be to show how it is suggested 
and sustained by biology, functional logic, functional 
psychology, and true social function “‘of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” 


“Vivit.” 


(Inscription in the Catacombs at Rome.) 


The broken record by man’s trust 
Unbroken, deathless for the dead. 
“He lives.”” The legions are in dust, 
And Rome has crumbled overhead. 


He lives. No syllable beside; 

Nor love’s wild grief, nor date, nor name. 
He lives—and once perhaps he died 

By cross or flood or sword or flame. 


We turn in silence from the stone 

Where love outlives earth’s kingdom’s gray,— 
We whose rebellious hearts make moan 
Above a mound heaped yesterday. 


While somewhere in the timeless years 
The faith that kept its vigil through, 
The love that trusted through its tears, 
With him who lives are living too. 
—Mabel Earle, in the Churchman. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Treasure of Truth. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN D. ELMER. 


Out of his treasure things new and old.—MarvT. xiii. 52. 


Pharisees are poor scholars. Jesus failed to win the 
learned men of his time because they stubbornly set their 
minds against a progressive revelation. Their ideal of a 
Messiah was one who should satisfy ancient interpre- 
tations of prophetic Scripture. In his Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus announces the principles of the 
kingdom, he repeatedly uses the expression, “Ye have 
heard, but I say.’”’ The Pharisees were satisfied to stop 
at ‘““Ye have heard.” -The kingdom, declared Jesus, in 
all its phases of growth is like nature, “‘first blade, then 
ear, then full corn in the ear,” therefore, while conserving 
the old, be ready to receive that which out of the old 
becomes new. He also taught his disciples that new 
truth, because of its dynamic energy, might be expected 
to break old bottles. 
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What a sorry world this would have been had the 
Pharisaic spirit prevailed against the progress of truth. 
The joyful religion of our time is based on the fatherhood 
of God. ‘The Lord is my shepherd,” sang David; “like 
as a father,” said the prophets; but in Jesus’ confession, 
‘My Father,” and in his assertions, “your Father,” 
there burst over the hearts of men a flood of prodigious 
love not unmixed with a mighty awe which has transformed 
our thought. Out of this conception of the immanent 
Father there develops in the Master’s teaching the truth 
of the abundant life which knows no death: as Paul 
writes, “who brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel.” Surely no Christian would be willing to 
part with this priceless heritage, but we are prone to 
neglect Jesus’ injunction to continue in his school. If 
he should come now with the truth translated into terms 
of the day, there would not lack enemies of the truth to 
deny, to blaspheme, to kill. ‘I have yet many things to 
say unto you. The Spirit shall guide you into all the 
truth. If you continue open-hearted disciples in my 
school, you shall know the truth and be free.” To refuse 
to seek or accept the highest form of truth is sin. We are 
thereby under the judgment defined by John, “‘the light 
is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather 
than the light.” Tremendous importance attaches to 
our attitude toward the instructions of the Spirit. Jesus 
was careful to say, ““I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
Herein is our permanent test of unfolding revelation. 
Does that which styles itself new truth fulfil his principles, 
grow up out of the same stock, appear a branch of the 
vine? 

The twofold function of the Church toward truth is to 
conserve the old and to rejoice greatly in bringing forth 
the new. Neglect of either of these sacred privileges 
and blessed duties brings calamity to Christian enter- 
prise. But the task of the prophet is forever fraught 
with peril. With fine sarcasm Jesus said, ‘‘It is cus- 
tomary for prophets to perish in Jerusalem.” ‘The 
spirit of the wolf pack is not gone from the earth. A 
new idea may transform a grazing flock into charging 
centaurs. Yeast explodes resistance. Seed blasts the 
rock. A certain cast of mind is nauseated over the 
meat of manhood’s table. As the proverbial hybrid, 
there are worshippers with more ears than brains who 
hear only to bray. They cannot digest for the fibres of 
life The lament of the Almighty through his prophet 
Isaiah wails over the centuries. “‘My people do not think.” 
A protective trait of infancy persists in the spiritual lives 
of many adults to the point of anemia. ‘They shut tight 
their lips against untried foods. It is easier to say no 
than to rationalize yes. So the garb of piety is won 
through indolence. Memory trails are often mistaken 
for religious pathways. Refracted light of the star 
down the west holds attention from the dayspring in the 
Orient. Encrusted concepts under the pressure of self- 
adoration may produce gems for museum collections, 
but the new Jerusalem is built of living stones, inwrought 
with life, which is not an idle ore, 
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“But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.”’ 

Yet forever the Church will stand in the earth as 
mistress of the truth, high warden of the treasure chests of 
God, and forever as the householder shall she bring forth 
out of her treasure things new and old. The spirit of youth 
is upon the Church. Her windows open toward-the east. 
The light of the morning is in her eyes. “Four square 
shall the city be built, and they shall bring the glory and 
the honor of the nations into it.” For her, prophets 
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proclaim, poets sing, artists depict. Bleys comes with 
the instruments of science and Merlin from the wood of 
Broceliande, and over their burden flashes the sword 
Excalibur as the lady of the lake divides and weighs for 
the use of Arthur and his men. Every conversion is a 
new birth, bringing another gleam from celestial light. 
Sympathy, the outgoing with commerce into another’s 
life, is broadly nurtured by the principles of brotherhood. 
The Christian more and more discovers truth in personal 
experience, but continually adds to experience friendship 
and to friendship vision. Truth is born out of need in 
service. Action and reaction of desire against disease 
forge an invincible message. A great preacher grew out 
of the desperate mental struggle into which he was plunged 
by the hunger of an atheist friend for whom he had no 
food. “I have no message for him,” cried the young 
minister. “Shall I give up my pulpit? But God must 
have an answer to his longings. With God’s help it 
shall be spoken through me.” And it was, a ringing 
challenge of the abundant life, a voice of the new day in 
which God silences the infidel and stops the mouths of 
fools. As new discoveries in medicine and the sciences 
come out of desperate need, so God answers the longings 
of the soul with more light. That which evolves from 
laboratory, closet, and field is not to be looked upon as 
light fiction foisted teasingly upon a world sunk in ennui, 
but with hope that it may prove as balm of Gilead, to 
sooth the wounds from life’s conflict with despair and 
doubt. 

As engineers are ever seeking swift and safe travel and 
communication between friend and friend, so the Church 
must strive to perfect the bridges between God and man. 
As physicians heroically grapple with strange, insidious 
disease until the cry of the child is turned into laughter 
and the sigh of the sick is tuned to song, so the Church 
must continually search its household for healing lotions 
and medicinal comfort for distressed humanity. Appeal- 
ing need coupled with consecrated desire ever yields the 
fruits of revelation. “It is he that shall save the people 
from their sins, and his name shall be called ‘God with 
us.’’’ Since Copernicus and Kepler and Darwin and 
Newton and Fulton and Marconi and the Wrights, we 
have been living in a new world, with new ambitions and 
new needs. The universe has-become infinite while our 
own earth has become very small. There is new need of 
God and a new demand for the abundant life. In the 
spiritual world the significant phenomena are those of 
increased appetites. Commerce and discovery are not 
to outrun the hunger of the soul for growth. The in- 
teresting thing about such a movement as Christian 
Science is not so much in its founder as in its fascinated 
disciples. It expresses the yearning of the human heart 
for health. This desire shall one day find higher satis- 
faction. In his wonderful poem, “Saul,’’ Browning de- 
scribes the birth of truth out of the craving for strength 
in unselfish ministry. Man would, but cannot. God 
ean, and will. Every devout prayer for salvation, in 
whatever realm, is answered by divine ability and love. 

What, then, is the meaning of the modern movements 
of thought? They are not away from God, but toward 
him profoundly. Power and bigness are watchwords of 
the time. We find our souls expanding, our conception 
of the Infinite increasing. The new dynamics are bio- 
logical rather than cataclysmic. Progress in science turns 
in its treasure to the storehouse of the soul that we may 
behold God moving in his universe as its very life, ex- 
pressing himself in man as made in his image. Our social 
study yields from Christ’s own principles of sacrifice a 
new code for brotherhood and the ideals of the human 
family. I see the factory grinding the blood of its em- 
ployees into cotton and machine made things, the cap- 
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italist fattening on the flesh of women and children, 
the grafter spoiling a metropolis, and out of my agony 
God brings a message as a fiery sword. My body cries 
out to be well, my soul yearns after a health which it 
has never found, my heart seeks solace of pain, and from 
the new psychology, which is but a rediscovery of Jesus, 
I take a glowing, live philosophy of life to my comfort 
and efficiency. The sense of God immanent is upon us. 
The sense of man’s nearness to God is in us. We shout 
again with the Psalmist, ‘“Thou hast created him but 
little lower than divinity. Thou has crowned his head 
with glory and honor.” 

The morning came after the tempest, and I looked from 
my study window, and, lo! all had become new, there was 
a new heaven and a new earth. The torture of the storm 
had left a glory for the rising sun. Over the carpets of 
glistening snow eyes carried to bending hilltops, where 
shone and sparkled myriads of silver chandeliers let down 
to reflect the tints of a perfect sky. ‘There were fairy 
realms of resplendent beauty over vale and mountain. 
The fingers of God had been busy with decorations, an- 
gelic hosts had wrought celestial magic, and, behold! 
a world like unto the crystal sea and the pure white 
throne. So through the storms of experience and the 
bitter conflict of doubts and hopes, fears and joys, the 
man-soul doth ever awake to a purified vision of the 
Lord, who is the way to truth and to life; and forever from 
his mountain vision the Knight of the Cross goes down 
the valley to freedom’s wars. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


There is in man a higher than love of happiness: he 
can do without happiness, and instead thereof find 
blessedness!—T. Carlyle. 


Sd 


If we do not endeavor to do that which is right in every 
particular circumstance, though trifling, we shall be in 
great danger of letting the same negligence take place 
in matters more essential—Margaret Woods. 


& 


You have a disagreeable duty to do at twelve o’clock. 
Do not blacken nine and ten and eleven, and all between, 
with the color of twelve. Do the work of each, and reap 
your reward in peace. So when the dreaded moment 
in the future becomes the present, you shall meet it walk- 
ing in the light, and that light will overcome its darkness. 
G. MacDonald. 

Pd 


Let us all resolve, first, to attain the grace of silence; 
second, to deem all fault-finding that does no good a 
sin, and to resolve, when we are happy ourselves, not to 
poison the atmosphere for our neighbors by calling on 
them to remark every painful and disagreeable feature of 
their daily life; third, to practise the grace and virtue of 
praise.—Harriet B. Stowe. 


Td 


To examine its evidence is not to try Christianity; to 
admire its martyrs is not to try Christianity; to compare 
and estimate its teachers is not to try Christianity; to 
attend its rites and services with more than Mahometan 
punctuality is not to try or know Christianity. But for 
one week, for one day, to have lived in the pure atmos- 
phere of faith and love to God, of tenderness to man, that, 
indeed, is to have made experiment of Christianity.— 
William Archer Butler. 
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To Let Furnished. 


We never really know any one till we know 
him at home, and this is still more true about 
her. ‘There is something in the atmosphere 
of home which brings out the points of the 
personality which do not develop except in 
an atmosphere of permanence. ‘That is why 
no one ever really knows tramps—unless they 
settle. It is not dirt alone which makes the 
expression of the male vagrant so illusive, 
nor drink alone which gives his wife such a 
dazed and crazy look. It is the giddy round 
of constantly changing scene and circum- 
stance, unchecked by the sameness insepar- 
able from comfort, which has arrested her 
mental development, unless, as in some in- 
stances, it is too strong for any possibility 
of arrest. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
you can read no character at all in the phys- 
iognomy of a tramp. You may as well try 
by gazing to make out the mind of the aver- 
age actor. 

The ordinary man’s home is part of his 
individuality. It is like a shell which he 
produces for his protection out of his inner 
consciousness. He can produce it anywhere 
that he may choose to live, but in order to 
produce it he must live somewhere. The 
born wanderer has no power to produce it, 
but the born wanderer is somehow not quite 
human. Old association has no charm for 
him: the fact of his individual existence 
does not seem to him the supreme good it 
does to most of us. His personality has little 
value in his own eyes: it is not perhaps a 
very definite thing even to himself. As a 
rule he neither clings to the idea of home nor 
dislikes the idea of death. 

It is one of the signs of the times that we 
are all so ready now to let our houses fur- 
nished. It is only one more instance of our 
absence of reserve. We are willing to con- 
fide our homes, just as we are willing to con- 
fide our thoughts, to whoever will pay to 
have them. We throw open our doors and 
leave our household goods to the profanation 
of the stranger, and we hire some one else’s 
furnished house and amuse ourselves among 
their treasures and conjure up their person- 
alities. ‘‘The so-and-so’s,”’ we hear some- 
one exclaim. ‘“‘Oh, yes, I know all about 
them—at least, I never saw them, but I feel 
as if I knew them: we took their house last 
year.”’ Indeed, people’s houses do tell their 
tenants a great deal about them, unless, of 
course, they are the houses of the very rich. 
Very rich people’s houses only belong to 
them in the legal sense: in every other they 
belong to their ancestors or their upholsterers. 
The tenant cannot, of course, gauge the aims 
and ambitions of the habitual resident in his 
hired house, but he sees his treasures,—the 
fruits of his labor and of his lighter day- 
dreams,—he can guess his tastes, he knows 
the books with which he chooses to associate 
and the relative value which he sets upon 
various forms of luxury; in fact, he has a 
chance to examine all the smaller cords which 
tie him to ‘‘this pleasing, anxious’’ exist- 
ence. As we go down the social scale, there 
is more and more to be gathered from “‘the 
home.” All philanthropists know that every 
workman-like effort to understand the con- 
dition of a poor family begins by a visit to it: 
the expert can judge a great deal more than 
a man’s income from his visit. A poor man’s 
home often expresses his whole ideal: The 
poor have so little food for their ambition 
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that it dwindles and dies, as a rule, before 
they are twenty-five. Their public life is 
simply a means to their private life: their 
work is in three cases out of four no end in 
itself. 

The present writer has taken a great many 
furnished houses for short periods, and has 
come to the conclusion that among what one 
may call ‘furnished landlords” the Irish 
landlord shines supreme. He has not that 
unfortunate feeling for perfection which de- 
stroys comfort and liberty in so many houses; 
he likes ease, and, if he is a man of taste, he 
likes pretty things; but he sees no reason to 
take great care of them; he does not exalt 
his possessions, though he is not, perhaps, 
free of a little wish that they should exalt 
him. A little extra shabbiness added to 
what was once magnificence does no harm 
at all. It is not the thing which matters, 
it is the story which the thing tells. There 
was a house once in a far-away part of Som- 
ersetshire which belonged to an Irishman. 
He let it in the summer, because the weekly 
rent afforded him his only possibility of get- 
ting away from it—and we all like to get 
away sometimes from the best-beloved home, 
if it is only for the sake of coming back. An 
air of welcome and generosity hung about 
the very doors, and something of a long past 
splendor as vague as the memory of a dream. 
There was that in the atmosphere which 
always led the tenant to imagine himself 
the landlord,—it generated a happy state of 
mind, a background of past magnificence 
set him off in his own eyes,—yet it seemed 
impossible not to be at home where so many 
things were left about. The lady of the 
house never drew up any inventory,—perhaps 
she could not be bothered, perhaps she did 
not dare to count the cracks and damages 
in her cherished possessions. Anyhow, they 
never were counted, and a few more never 
seemed to show. Certainly it would have 
been a trouble to get the books together. 
One thing which made the house seem homely 
was the dogs. They were not mentioned 
beforehand, there being no inventory; but 
they were accustomed to be left, and adopted 
their summer masters with alacrity. An- 
other thing which increased the illusion of 
landlordism was the number of poor people 
who arrived to do odd jobs. They gave the 
highest of characters, social and moral, to 
the real owners of the house, and with West- 
country softness and wisdom showed from 
the first how ready they should be to pass 
the same opinion upon their tenants. The 
taking of that house was a real holiday, a 
real change, not only of environment, but 
almost of identity. 

Rectors do not, we think, make the best 
“furnished landlords.’’ They are so accus- 
tomed to dealing accurately and conscien- 
tiously with other people’s property and to 
the exact balance of accounts. Sometimes 
they seem, perhaps, to their tenants to be a 
little bit mean because their noses have been 
held so long to the grindstone of details. 
They spend their spare money on the poor, 
not on comforts nor on treasures. They 
do not believe in household gods,—all honor 
to them,—and, as a rule, they do read such 
appallingly dull books. We believe that 
clergymen are very often the sons of clergy- 
men, and have inherited their theological 
libraries. The theology of the near past 
is very musty. ‘Then the light books which 
brighten the lower shelves would seem very 
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often to be bought with a view to lend- 
ing to those persons: who may always “‘mis- 
understand’’; 7.e., who are ready on the 
most flimsy pretext to think the clergyman 
is an atheist, and theoretically shaky on 
moral subjects. Anyhow, one has as a ten- 
ant in a rectory so very often the sense of 
restriction in all domains,—a sense apt to be 
increased by clauses in the agreement about 
Sunday, rather exaggerated than decreased 
by assurances that they are put in solely for 
the good of the congregation. 

We once heard of a tenant who objected 
to the house being ‘‘full of books’’ before he 
took it. The landlord was at a loss to imag- 
ine why he minded, as he was sure his beloved 
books -would not force their contents upon 
the most ignorant. On his return he real- 
ized the meaning of the tenant’s scruples. 
He had a dog who was a confirmed book-lover 
and could not be restrained from marking 
their pages with his teeth. His owner de- 
sired naturally to keep him out of tempta- 
tion. He looked on books as owners of pet 
collies look on sheep,—as creatures created 
to get dogs into trouble. 

The world has become more humane. 
There is little or no danger now that a dog 
let with a house will be neglected, much less 
ill-used. We did, indeed, hear lately of one 
whose politics had been tampered with. 
That is the latest scandal which has reached 
us from the canine world. A terrier which 
had been carefully taught to bark for the 
Tories and growl for the Liberals was per- 
suaded, undoubtedly by corruption, to groan 
and cheer in an opposite sense. The only 
thing which can be said for such an instance 
of bad faith is that it involved no cruelty. 
The change was brought about by cake. 

On the whole, we hope the practice of let- 
ting houses furnished will not become more 
common than it is. If it does, and we make 
our homes with one eye upon the probabili- 
ties of letting them, they will partake of the 
nature of lodgings; and, if the cultivated 
classes, hitherto shaped by their homes, are 
to be reared in lodgings, it will but add one 
more problem to a small society which sighs 
beneath the weight of an insoluble mass.— 
The Spectator. 
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Literature. 


WHY MAY WE BELIEVE IN LIFE AFTER 
DreatH? By Charles Edward Jefferson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—A fund held by the Leland Stanford 
University in trust provides for annual 
lectures, after the plan of the Ingersoll Lect- 
ures at Harvard, to be given on some phase 
of the subject, ‘‘ Immortality, Human Con- 
duct, and Human Destiny.’”’ Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church was chosen to give the first course of 
the series, and this volume contains the three 
lectures on Immortality which he delivered 
at the university last February. After study- 
ing anew the old problem of human destiny, 
viewed in the light of the common human 
need for reasoned convictions, and stating 
afresh the arguments that may be brought to 
bear against the belief in immortality, Dr. 
Jefferson threw himself into his answer to the 
question put by the title to his book, “‘Why 
may we believe in Life after Death?” Science 
cannot prove it; but she can strengthen belief 


by her affirmation of the indestructibility — 
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of matter and energy, by the vision of the 
goal towards which evolution is advancing, by 
the vitality and pragmatic value of faith in 
a future life, and by the glimpses which it 
has afforded into the abysmal depths of per- 
sonality. The ethical sense of man has 
come to demand immortality as the only 
solution to the otherwise insoluble riddle of 
the universe; and the sense of incompletion 
left by the ending of even the richest human 
life cries out for satisfaction. Perhaps better 
than all these reasons is the assurance of the 
inspired spiritual geniuses who confirm faith 
by their lofty testimony. To escape from 
scepticism one must make his own life large, 
practising immortality here and now; and it 
is written that he who doeth the will shall 
know of the doctrine. 
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Miracles IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
J. M. Thompson. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.—This writer is an Oxford 
scholar, fellow and dean of divinity in 
Magdalen College. He assumes that miracles 
are possible, and that, therefore, sufficient 
evidence might be found to prove them, 
but that, as a matter of fact, such evidence 
never has been found. The book seems to 
represent the last stand of those who, recog- 
nizing how Christianity has suffered from 
the popular belief in miracles, desire tosay 
with this author, ‘‘Though no miracles 
accompanied his entry into, or presence in, 
and departure from the world; though he 
did not speak or think or act otherwise than 
as a man; though he yields nothing to 
historical analysis but human elements; 
yet in Jesus Christ God is Incarnate—dis- 
covered and worshipped, as God alone can 
be, by the insight of faith.’’ This is honest 
expression, and it places the matter squarely 
before the adherents of the church repre- 
sented by the author, for their further con- 
sideration. The inevitable next step will be 
to consider wherein the spirit that was in 
Jesus, raising him to the eminence from 
which he commands the passionate love and 
loyalty of his tollowers, differs in essence 
from the spirit that has inspired the saints 
and martyrs of all ages. 


Home UNIVERSITY Liprary. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 5 vols., each 75 cents 
net.—These volumes are Nos. 11 to 15. 
No. 11 is The Science of Wealth, by J. A. 
Hobson, well known as the author of many 
studies in the business of the modern world 
with its relations to capitalism and reform. 
No. 13, Mediaeval Europe, is by H. W. C. 
Davis, M.A., of Oxford University. He 
throws new light upon the ‘‘Dark Ages,” 
and shows that they are not fairly or fully 
described by Gibbon, who calls them ‘‘a Jong 
night of ignorance and force.’ No. 15, 
The Animal World, is by F. W. Gamble, 
F.R.S., of Birmingham University. The 
information given is intended for all intelli- 
gent readers and students of the natural 
world and the new sciences that are its in- 
terpreters. No. 14, Evolution, is by Patrick 
Geddes of St. Andrews and J. Arthur Thom- 
son of Aberdeen. Beginning with the Voy- 
age of the Beagle our authors bring the study 
of Evolution down to the present day. No. 
15, An Introduction to Mathematics, is by 
A. N. Whitehead, author of Universal Alge- 
bra. The reason that so many students 
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fail in the study of Mathematics is that they 
do not know what they are studying and fail 
to learn at the beginning the principles upon 
which the science is founded. To set the 
student right at the outset is the object with 
which this lucid treatise is written. 


Tue Rep Hort Dotwar. By H. D. Umb- 
staetter. Boston: IL, C. Page & Co.—The 
characteristics of the Black Cat story are well 
known,—a mystery flung at the reader, 
trifling incidents which apparently lead no- 
where, then an unexpected outcome, which 
may be humorous, dramatic, or pathetic. 
That makes a Black Cat story, and it was Mr. 
Umbstaetter himself, author and publisher, 
who conceived the type and made it famous. 
Besides containing twelve of these startling 
short tales, this volume is prefaced with a 
lively introduction by Jack London, who re- 
calls the happy day when an acceptance by 
Mr. Umbstaetter saved him from suicide and 
made him an author. His conclusion is that 
while Black Cat stories may be all well 
enough, the marvellous, unthinkable thing 
which Mr. Umbstaetter really accomplished 
was to judge a story on its merits and then 
pay for it on its merits. 


CuiLD NATURE AND CHILD NURTURE. By 
Edward Porter St. John. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 75 cents.—Prof. St. John of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy sends 
out this text-book for parents’ classes, moth- 
ers’ clubs, teachers of young children, and 
home study. It discusses topics that relate to 
the training of young children, and has to do 
with fundamental problems that every parent 
must face. This book is another indication of 
the common sense and the deepened spiritual 
understanding with which educators now ap- 
proach their task. If the next generation is 
not wiser and stronger than the one that has 
passed through the preparatory years, it will 
not be for lack of practical helps to parents 
and teachers that are full of inspiration. 


Boy Scours IN THE Marine Woops. By 
James Otis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.—That writers for boys would find rich 
material in the doings and achievements of 
boy scouts is only what was to be expected, 
and Mr. Otis, who has had long experience 
in writing for young people, has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to produce one of the 
first books dealing with the order. ‘The sum- 
mer work of two patrols, guarding a tract of 
timber in the heart of the Penobscot country, 
affords the boys free outdoor life, some hard 
work, a good deal of excitement, and a satis- 
factory ending to adventures and good times 
alike. The book adds another to the al- 
ready unusually long list of Mr. Otis’s suc- 
cesses. 


Tae INDIAN Book. By William John 
Hopkins, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Many books of Indian 
stories have been published for boys, but 
few have appeared that were directly in- 
tended for younger children, to whom, how- 
ever, the details and natural incidents of 
a life different from their own appeal with 
undoubted interest. The doings of this 
Indian family are made continuously inter- 
esting, and the book includes incidentally 
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considerable information. Mr. Hopkins re- 
tains his device of repeating certain sentences 
at the beginning of each chapter,—a device 
that has been found useful in enlisting the 
attention of small children. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Ginger Cure, by William Ganson Rose, 
is a story of advertising, dedicated by the 
author to his friends of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club. It narrates the conver- 
sion of an old-time conservative merchant 
to modern methods and is written with a 
liveliness and snap that must have char- 
acterized the hero of the tale. A slight ro- 
mance adds the sweetening to the ginger jar. 
The book is published by Duffield & Co. 
of New York. 3 


The Forum for September contains ‘“‘ The 
Green Helmet,” by W. B. Yeats,—a strange 
drama, with an old-time Celtic environment 
and a general application. There is an in- 
teresting article by Rudolf Cronau on ‘“‘ The 
German Element in the United States,” 
pointing out the important part played in 
our national history by Germans, or citizens 
of German descent. Edwin Bjérkman con- 
tributes a lucid sketch of Henri Bergson, the 
famous French ‘“‘ Philosopher of Actuality.” 
Michael Monahan writes of ‘‘ A Lost Poet,’”’— 
the tragedy of the genius who has failed and 
knows it, and so must tread the vza dolorosa 
of the unsuccessful and_ self-condemned. 
Stephen Phillips and Richard Le Gallienne 
contribute short poems, and there are ar- 
ticles on ‘‘The Ethical Conquest of India,” 
by Lauriston Ward; ‘‘The Renaissance of 
the Dance,’ by Gaspard Etscher—with 
special reference to Isadora Duncan; and 
“Tloyd George and his Policies,” by Sydney 
Brooks. Another instalment of E. Temple 
Thurston’s serial, “‘The Garden of Resur- 
rection,” is given with a short story by 
Frances Aymar Mathews. 
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Humanity is responsible for the conduct of 
humanity. The consequences of human action 
fall somewhere in human life. The law of retri- 
bution is the basis of the universal civilization, 
for without it the human race would fall apart; 
the wise and good would hasten on their way 
leaving the world behind; the successful and the 
selfish would monopolize the good things of life, 
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the two extremes of human condition. It is in 
this view of the wholeness of things, and not 
in any individual case, that we find the explana- 
tion of the law of retribution. 
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The Dome 
The Feast of the Butterflies. 


On the track of a sunbeam shining through 
The blossoming hedge, the wind-cars flew 
As only the trains of the fairies do. 


And every butterfly came down 
From Lilac vale to Bluebell town, 
In a velvet bodice and satin gown. 


With green leaf plates was the board complete, 
With drops of dew for their bread and meat, 
And in blue Delft cups the honey-wine sweet. 


And they only stayed to dance and sup, 
Nor cleared the table of platter and cup; 
For the rain washed all the dishes up. 
—Virna Woods, in Woman’s Home Companion. 


Kitcat and the Tiger. 


Little Kitcat came scurrying sideways out 
the nursery door. He was going so fast he 
nearly tumbled over the edge of the stairs, 
but not quite. Just in time he turned, 
glanced back through the doorway, and then 
went scurrying headlong down the hall to 
the sunny window where lay Mamma Purr- 
purr fast asleep. 

Right in front of her he stopped, and stood 
trembling. ‘It’s alive!’ he cried. ‘‘It’s 
alive, Mamma Purr-purr!”’ 

Mamma Purr-purr had sprung to her feet. 
She did not like to be wakened in this way, 
and she began quite severely :— 

“Kiteat, you are a bad kitten! You 
should not’”— but seeing how he stood all 
a-tremble, she broke off, and said gently: 
“Why, little Kitcat, what’s the matter? 
Are you scared?”’ 

“N-no,” said Kitcat, for he was a brave 
kitten, ‘‘n-no—but it’s alive—it’s come alive, 
Mamma Purr-purr!”’ 

“What’s ‘it’? What’s come alive?” asked 
Mamma Purr-purr, looking hurriedly about 
the hall. 

“The Tiger—the Tiger in the nursery!” 
cried Kitcat, trembling harder than ever, for 
he had been terribly startled and was still 
terribly excited. 

“Nonsense!’? said Mamma _  Purr-purr. 
“The Tiger in the nursery is only a rug—a 
tiger-skin rug!”’ 

“Tt’s more than only a rug now,” 
Kitcat: 12? 


cried 
“it’s alive! 

“Nonsense!”’ said Mamma Purr-purr im- 
patiently. ‘‘I tell you it’s only a rug, anda 
rug couldn’t come alive!” 

“But it has,’ persisted Kitcat. 
it, and I heard it!” 

“Saw and heard what?’’ demanded Mam- 
ma Purr-purr. 

“Why,” said Kitcat, 
rounded up, and it moved! And then it 
purred—oh, such a big, dreadful purr! And 
then it growled—oh, such a big, dreadful 
growl! And I ran away.” 

“Quite right, quite right for a kitten—but 
you were a little goose all the same,” said 
Mamma Purr-purr, smiling down on Kitcat 
in the wise, superior way mamma-cats have. 
“And now tell me, were there any other folk 
in the nursery? Was Bobbykin there?” 

“I did not see anybody. I did not see 
Bobbykin anywhere.” 

Now Bobbykin was the boy of the house. 
And he had an Uncle John who was a sea- 
captain. And once, when Uncle John was 
going on a long voyage to India, he asked 
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“its back was all 
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Bobbykin what he should bring back for 
him. And Bobbykin answered, quick as a 
flash, “A tiger! A real live tiger!’ And 
Uncle John laughed and said he’d watch out 
for tigers. , 

And then one day, many months after, a 
big bundle came by express for Bobbykin. 
And when it was unrolled, lo! it was not a 
real live tiger, but it was a real tiger-skin, 
tawny yellow striped with black! 

And Bobbykin’s father had the skin lined 
and fitted for a rug, and the head was stuffed, 
and in it were set two beautiful yellow glass 
eyes, so it really looked quite alive. And, 
when it came home, Bobbykin’s mother put 
it in front of the open fireplace in the saan 
where he could enjoy it. 

And Bobbykin did enjoy his tigeercnion 
He liked to play on it days; and evenings 
he liked to lie on it full length, his head on 
the stuffed head of the animal, while his 
father and mother told him stories of tigers 
and other wild beasts. Bobbykin and the 
others always spoke of the tiger-skin rug 

s ‘‘the Tiger.” 

And little Kitcat called it “the Tiger,” 
too, and so did Mamma Purr-purr. 

And Kitcat liked to play on it as well 
as Bobbykin. Indeed, Kitcat was going in 
to play on the Tiger when the strange things 
happened which he scurried back and told 
Mamma Purr-purr, as already related. 

Now Kitcat did not like being called a 
goose, or even being smiled at. He held 
his head high, and stopped trembling, and 
said boldly, ‘‘Come along, Mamma Purr- 
purr, come along to the nursery door, and 
look and hark!” 

“No,” said Mamma Purr-purr, “ 
back, and Ill go alone.”’ 

Then Mamma Purr-purr went creeping 
along the wall toward the nursery door, 
very slowly and very softly. 

But Kitcat did not stay back; he followed 
close after, the tip of his nose at the tip of 
her tail; and he, too, went very softly, so 
very, very softly that even Mamma Purr- 
purr’s sharp ears did not hear him. 

When she reached the roadway, Mamma 
Purr-purr paused, listened, and then peeped 
cautiously around the edge. She drew 
back quickly; things did not seem quite 
right; the Tiger’s back was rounded up, and 
it surely did move! 

Mamma Purr-purr stood listening for a 
full minute; but all was still in the nursery, 
and she ventured to peep again. This 
time she drew back even more quickly, for 
suddenly the Tiger had begun to purr a 
big and dreadful purr! 

Now a tiger that could purr might do worse 
things. Mamma Purr-purr began to be 
alarmed and stood hesitating; but presently 
the great purring ceased, and all was still 
again, and she stretched forward once more 
to peep into the nursery. 

Just then the Tiger growled—a big and 
dreadful growl! And Mamma _ Purr-purr 
sprang back and tumbled over Kitcat; 
and the next moment eight legs and two 
heads and two long tails were all in a tangle, 
and out of the tangle issued piteous and 
frightened meows! 

As the cats got clear of each other, and 
stood for a minute uncertain which way to 
run, a new sound came from the nursery— 
a laugh—a merry ringing laugh of a boy! 

Mamma Purr-purr looked at Kitcat, and 
Kitcat looked at her. 


you stay 
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Then Kitcat whispered: 
kin! He’s in the nursery! He won’t let 
the Tiger hurt us—let’s look in!” 

Mamma Purt-purr was more cautious. 
“You stay back,” she whispered, ‘‘and I'll 
go.” 

Then she began to cteep softly toward the 
nursery door, and Kitcat, as before, crept 
softly after, the tip of his nose at the tip of 
her tail. And, when Mamma _  Purr-purr 
stopped short on the threshold, Kitcat 
slipped up abreast, and there the two cats 
stood staring into the room. 

No wonder the two cats stared, and no 
wonder they began to tremble, for it was a 
strange and startling sight they saw! 

The-Tiger’s back was rounded up, his head 
was lifted, and under the black and yellow 
fur and blazing yellow eyes and flashing 
white teeth were the yellow hair and blue 
eyes and merry face of Bobbykin himself! 

Kitcat and Mamma Purr-purr were tre- 
mendously astonished, for it seemed to them 
that the Tiger had not only come alive, 
but was turning into Bobbykin—or that 
Bobbykin was turning into a tiger, which 
was even worse! They were too amazed 
and.too terrified even to run, but stood shak- 
ing and staring with wide, scared eyes. 

It was Bobbykin himself who came to the 
rescue; for Bobbykin, though full of merry 
mischief, had a big and loving heart; and, 
when he saw how frightened the two cats 
were, he suddenly felt very sorry. 

And the next minute, with a quick crawl 
and a spring and a funny flip-flop of things, 
the tiger-boy vanished—and Bobbykin stood 
before them, just only a boy; and the Tiger 
lay flat on the floor before the fireplace, just 
only a tiger-skin rug! 

Then Bobbykin began to call softly: 
““Come, little Kitcat! Come, Mamma Purr- 
purr! Come, kitties, come!” 

And the two, still a-tremble, began to 
creep toward him, very slowly at first, and 
stopping every few steps to look and sniff 
and listen, but gaining confidence as they 
advanced, until at last they felt his hands 
gently stroking their fur. 

And five minutes later Bobbykin and 
Mamma Purr-purr were playing make- 
believe mouse on the Tiger’s back, and 
little Kitcat was sitting on the Tiger’s head, 
purring softly and quite unafraid!— Little 
Folks. 


Pet Raccoons. 


Some time ago we had two rather curious 
pets, a pair of young raccoons. They were 
taken from their nest, a hole in a large bass- 
wood, about forty feet from the ground. 
When found, they were nearly starved, be- 
cause some one had killed their mother, and 
they were too young to feed themselves. 
We brought them home and fed them with 
milk. They were queer-looking little fel- 
lows. The male was a little larger and 
heavier than the female. 

The bodies were brown, with stripes of 
black running round. The tails were large 
and rather long, with rings around them 
also. The fore legs were short, the feet 
small, and they were used just like hands. 
The hind legs were longer, so that they 


Taised the back higher than the shoulders. 


|The hind foot made a print exactly like a 
small child’s foot. The heads were small, 
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“That’s Bobby- _ 
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noses pointed, and the eyes very bright. 
We named them Budge and Toddy, after 
Helen’s babies. 

We made a little house and yard of lath. 
This we had to cover, because one of the 
little fellows climbed up, caught his head 
between the lath, and nearly choked. They 
were very fond of water, so we gave them a 
trough in which they would plunge, splash, 
and play. When we fed them, they took 
the food in their paws, dipped it in the 
water, soaked it, patted and rolled it, till it 
was soft, and then put it in their mouths. 

Frogs and berries were a great delicacy. 
When winter came, we made a deep nest 
filled with leaves. They climbed in, and 
would probably have slept all winter if we 
had not roused. them occasionally. Spring 
came, and we let them out to run a little, 
meaning to watch them; but Budge slipped 
away, and we never saw him again. After 
this, Toddy was very lonesome, and finally 
managed to break out. She, however, 
stayed on our place.—Selected. 


The Little Red Petticoat. 


“T’m a naughty, wicked, selfish girl,” said 
Elsie, ‘‘and it would serve me right if I 
pricked myself with my needle! How could 
I be so lazy! I promised Mrs. Brown 
certain sure that I’d make her baby a little 
petticoat, ‘cos she’s too poor to buy one 
herself. And mother bought me this lovely 
warm red flannel, and showed me how to 
make it, and now—now it’s not nearly done. 
I’ve got a whole tuck and all the button- 
holes to do, and it will be bedtime in a few 
minutes!”” And poor Elsie stitched on, 
thinking sad'y of the tiny baby who had 
no little red petticoat for Christmas after all. 

Bedtime came, and the wee petticoat was 
still not finished, and Elsie crept sadly to 
bed. She looked so sorrowful that mother 
said she could take the Green Elf and the 
Fairy Queen to bed with her if she liked. 
(The Green Elf and the Fairy Queen were 
two lovely dolls that mother had dressed for 
Elsie’s Christmas-tree.) _ This comforted her 
a little. She put them carefully on a chair 
by the bedroom fire, and sat up in bed for 
quite a long time gazing at them. The little 
red petticoat lay at the foot of the bed. 

Suddenly Elsie thought of something she 
had once read in a fairy tale,—a strange 
story of how fairies used to come in the night 
and do your work for you, if only you put 
something for them to eat and drink on 
the floor. 

“T’ll try it,” thought Elsie, all trembling 
with excitement. ‘I’ve only eaten half 


. the box of chocolates that Uncle Jim gave 


me. That’s just what the fairies would 
like, I’m sure!” 

She jumped out of bed and put the choco- 
lates down near the door, together with a 
bottle of lovely strong liquorice water 
which she had made that very morning. 

Back into bed she jumped, and sat waiting 
and waiting, with her eyes on the chocolates 
and the liquorice water. Oh!!! What was 
that? Elsie nearly jumped out of bed with 
surprise. Some one was dancing and sing- 
ing, not near the door, but on the hearthrug 
at the other side of the room. Could it be 
true? The Green Elf and the Fairy Queen 
were alive! They had jumped off the chair 
and were whirling about in front of,the fire, 
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each with a great shining needle in one hand | the first few days, ran after the swallow. 


and a Jong golden thread in the other. As 


they danced, they sang:— 

“Hal Ha! Ha!!! Ho! Ho! Hol!!! 
Into the Eye the Thread must go! 
Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!!! Push it through! 
I'll sew ten tucks while you sew two!!!” 


Suddenly the Green Elf, smiling from ear 
to ear, leaped on to the bed (without seeming 
to notice Elsie), seized the little red petticoat, 
jumped down again, and—why, before you 
could say ‘‘Jack Robinson,” those two fairy 
creatures were stitching away like mad, sing- 
ing their merry song all the while. 

“Done!” shouted the Elf, springing up. 
“TLet’s try it on! There, how do I look ina 
petticoat, Fairy Queen? What? Like a 
Scotch Brownie in a kilt! Oh! don’t say 
that! J’m areal English Elf, one of the sort 
that flew out of the country when people 
began to say, ‘I don’t believe in fairies.’ I 
stopped behind because I knew there were 
some sensible people left, like our little friend 
Elsie.” 

“‘She’s one of the right sort!” said the Fairy 
Queen (dancing all the while). ‘‘ She believes 
in us, She always looks for us when she is 
playing in the woods, and she would see us, 
too, only we all feel so sad and invisible in 
these unbelieving days. Why, Greenie, look 
there! Morning’s come! And we haven’t 
had a choc’’— 

Hsie rushed to the fireside. The fairies 
sat stiffly on the chair: they were dolls again! 
But the little red petticoat lay on the bed, quite 
finished! What’s that? Did the fairies 
really do it? Ah! who knows! All I know 
is that the petticoat fitted Mrs. Brown’s baby 
beautifully, and the little mite laughed into 
Elsie’s face and said, “‘Glug-glug-glug-gluk!”’ 
which is baby-language for “Thank you ever 
so much.’’—The Christian World. 


Animal Intelligence. 


A writer in Le Petit Journal of Paris tells 
some interesting anecdotes of animal intelli- 
gence. In order to obtain original facts he 
appealed to readers of the Journal to tell 
him their experiences with pets. His con- 
clusion is that only a very small number of 
people have the peculiar gift of making 
themselves understood by the animal world. 

The first instance he gives is that of a 
swallow kept as a pet by a lady in Grenoble. 
Swallows, he says, are the most difficult birds 
to tame. He tried time and again, taking 
good care, of course, not to keep them in a 
cage, to rear some of these birds of passage, 
but they invariably pined away and died. 
The fact that the lady at Grenoble has been 
able to keep and actually to tame one of these 
birds is a proof that she must have a special 
gift. She says in her letter:— 

“T have been keeping at my house for 
eight weeks a swallow which had been hurt. 
It was caught in a wire on the roof, and I 
asked a plumber to climb up and deliver the 
poor little thing. He went about it too 
roughly, and in pulling the bird away he 
broke its wing. I kept the swallow in the 
house, giving it full liberty, for a swallow 
will not live in a cage. I fed it on tiny bits 
of calf’s liver, which I gave it on a little ivory 
stick. The bird did not want to leave me 
any more. It followed me everywhere about 
the house until I took it up and put it on my 
shoulder. I also have a cat, which, during 


But I had forbidden her to touch it. She 
ended by understanding, for she watched 
the swallow moving about the house without 
stirring. However, I did not. trust her too 
much, and, when I had to go out, I shut pussy 
up in the kitchen and the swallow in the 
dining-room. One day, when I had _ not 
shut one of the doors well, I found it open on 
myreturn. Iwas frightened for my swallow. 
I entered the dining-room, and what did I 
see but the cat and the swallow lying snugly 
together like great friends on a dressing- 
gown that had fallen on the floor.’’ 

The lady, adds the writer, seems in this 
case to have exercised a sort of charm over 
her two pets. Most of the other stories re- 
late to the marvellous intelligence of dogs. 
One of these is contributed by a market 
woman of Paris. She has a dog which has 
been trained to go to the butcher for its own 
meat every day. She wraps a penny in a 
piece of paper, and the dog at once knows 
what it is for. He goes to the butcher, gets 
his meat, and returns to her to have it cooked. 
One day, however, a curious thing happened. 
The piece of meat he got was perhaps too 
small, or the dog had a better appetite than 
usual and wanted more. He forthwith 
crumpled up a bit of paper in his mouth and 
walked to the butcher a second time. The 
butcher was furious at first when he found no 
penny inside the paper. But it was not the 
fault of the dog, which did not know that 
the penny was more essential than the paper. 
However, he got such a scolding that he has 
not repeated the trick since—Our Four- 
footed Friend. 


Washing Baby in Africa. 


One morning I heard the baby crying as 
if his little heart would break. I went to 
see what could be the matter with him, and 
found his mother washing him in front of 
her house. And do you think she had a 
nice little bathtub and scented soap and 
warm water? Oh, no! She was holding 
the little baby up on his little feet, and was 
pouring cold water over him by the handfuls. 
The poor baby was screaming at the top of 
his lungs, and fighting against the cold water 
as hard as he could; but the mother paid no 
attention to that, and went on with the 
washing. Did she have nice, warm flannel 
cloths to dry him with, and others with which 
to wrap him? No; but, when the washing 
was over, she lifted the baby up, and with 
her mouth blew vigorously into his eyes and 
ears to drive out the water, and that was all 
the drying he got. Then she proceeded to 
dress him. ‘The dress consisted of a string 
of beads around his waist, one around his 
neck, and one around:each one of his wrists 
and ankles. The air and the sun did the 
rest of the drying.—Exchange. 


“Why don’t you eat it, Winnie?” said 
Auntie to her little niece, who was playing 
with a china egg. “Oh!” said Winnie, 
‘“°tause it ain’t ripe!” 


“Well, my little man, have 
you any brothers?” Freddy: ‘Yes, I have 
one; but my sister Stella has two.” Visi- 
tor: ‘Why, how can that be?” Freddy 
(in some astonishment): ‘‘Me and my little 
brother, of course.” 


A Visitor: 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The case of Pastor Jatho still continues to 
be the dominant topic of discussion, not only 
in German religious, but also in secular, 
circles. The theological organs are nat- 
urally filled with articles pro and con the 
treatment meted out to the now renowned 
heretic. A flood of pamphlets and books 
has been precipitated on the German public. 
One can hardly take up a daily newspaper 
without finding some discussion of, or al- 
lusion to, the ‘celebrated case. In Charlot- 
tenberg (Berlin) a clergyman who ventured 
to preach in a sympathetic mariner of Jatho’s 
attitude was interrupted by several army 
officers present, who, with words of command 
and rattling of sabres, ordered the detach- 
ment of military present out of the church. 
Great assemblies of orthodox Churchmen 
have passed resolutions indorsing the sus- 
pension of Pastor Jatho, and urging the 
church authorities to proceed to the trial 
of other dissenters from the true faith; but 
just what that faith is nobody seems to 
know, since the German State Churches are 
so numerous, the official creeds so many and 
of such uncertain authority, and their in- 
terpretation so much a matter of dispute. 

Thirty-seven German theological profes- 
sors, seventeen of them belonging to Prussian 
universities, have issued the following note- 
worthy declaration :— 

“The decision of the Court of Sentence in 
the case of Pastor Jatho has disclosed in the 
very first proceeding of this Court the great 
dangers which are contained in its institu- 
tion. Instead of placing the emphasis on 
the Christian personality, on practical ser- 
vice and worth, it has been laid on doctrine 
alone. ‘Thus there arises for German Prot- 
estantism the danger that everywhere the 
tendency will be increased to lay weight, 
not on the life of the spirit in Jesus Christ, 
but on an orthodoxy of belief which yet is 
unclear as to its own standards. We uni- 
versity teachers feel it to be our duty to call 
attention to another and particular danger. 
To our young theological students, still in 
the process of development, such a course of 
action must prove bewildering and dis- 
heartening, and take away the joy with which 
they look forward to their future practical 
work in the ministry. For us, also, our 
academic task is rendered more difficult, 
since it should be directed to the nurture of 
a serious, Christian disposition in our stu- 
dents, a frame of mind which lays stress on 
the fullest sincerity and love of truth, if it is 
to possess any inner value and justify its 
existence at the universities. If there were 
even the slightest appearance that our the- 
ological faculties are only seminaries for im- 
parting an instruction bound by ecclesias- 
tical considerations, they. would have 
forfeited their place in the organism of the 
German universities, and should be abolished. 
~ “In thus indicating the inevitable conse- 
quences of thus disturbing the constant 
interrelation which, in Protestantism, must 
exist between belief and science, we, the 
undersigned university teachers, express the 
hope that the Court of Sentence, in the form 
in which it has hitherto been active, will not 
again be put in operation.” 

Among the signers best known to Amer- 
ican theological circles are: Profs. Gunkel, 
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But the Christian ideal went far beyond 
this. Jatho taught that Jesus never lived. 
No man could claim to be a Christian who 
denied the historicity of Jesus. In this 
case, however, Jatho’s actual ministry was 
better than his unsatisfactory theology. 
He brought forth true religious fruits in his 
pastoral relations with his people. The 
latter admired and loved him for his devout 
character, life, and works. He ought, there- 
fore, never to have been brought up for trial 
before the Court of Sentence. 

The latter institution Harnack yet held 
to be a necessity in a state church with a 
fixed belief and discipline, but he suggested 
various intpreyements in it. The charges 
should always be brought by the congrega- 
tion itself or by the superintendent (bishop) 
of the district, and not by outsiders, either 
known or unknown (as in the case of Pastor 
Jatho). ‘Therefore a great injustice has 
been done the latter in this matter. 

To this criticism Pastor Jatho replied in 
an impassioned appeal to the great univer- 
sity teacher to be true to his own principles 
and teachings and not to misunderstand or 
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Baldensperger, Eck, Krueger (of Giessen) ; 
Baumgarten (Kiel); Bousset (Goettingen) ; 
Sell, Meinhold, and Grafe (Bonn); Gregory 
and Guthe (Leipzig); Herrman, Jiilicher, 
Rade, and Budde (Marburg); Bauer, 
Troeltsch, and Weiss (Heidelberg); Nowack, 
Lobstein, Smend, and Spitta (Strassburg); 
Wobbermin (Breslau); Von Soden, Schmidt, 
Runze, Gressman, and Simons (Berlin); 
Weinel (Jena); and several of the Tuebingen 
professors. 

This protest is well timed, for the liberal 
clergy of Germany were asking whether their 
university teachers and guides, from whom 
they had so largely imbibed their scientific 
knowledge and progressive principles, would 
desert them when they came to make a 
practical use-of these teachings in their 
pulpits. 

But it is not only as a threatened limita- 
tion of the freedom of teaching at the uni- 
versities and in the pulpits of Germany that 
the recent decision against Pastor Jatho is 
feared: it also undermines the rights of 
the single congregation. It was from this 
point of view that a recent gathering of lib- 
eral Protestants in Eisenach declared :— 

“‘We condemn in the severest manner the 
deposition of Pastor Jatho as an invasion of 
congregational freedom and a blow at the 
liberty of conscience of the individual. We 
demand greater rights for our congregations; 
that they be allowed to choose their own 
pastors, and that no pastor be removed 
without their consent. We ourselves shall 
hereafter, as always, be governed by our 
conscience in our speech and action, and we 
demand this right for our pastors also.” 

It will be seen how seriously the present 
issue is felt in all circles in Germany. It 
would not be surprising if it led to that sepa- 
ration of Church and State which Prof. 
Troeltsch of Heidelberg, in an able review of 
the whole matter (printed in the Chrisiliche 
Welt), so much deprecates, as unsuited to the 
circumstances and genius of German Prot- 
estantism, and leading only to the weakening 
of liberal and progressive thought and the 
multiplication of warring sects. 

The latest feature of the controversy is 
an exchange of letters between Prof. Harnack 
and Jatho. 

The Berlin professor has been made in 
this connection the target of many unkind 
remarks. Since his theological point of 
view is so similar to that of the deposed 
Cologne minister, why, it is asked, is he 
loaded with honors by the State Church, 
while Jatho is anathematized and _perse- 
cuted? Others regret that so extreme a 
radical as Jatho, who questions the person- 
ality of God and has no positive convictions 
about immortality, should have been se- 
lected as the test case of church membership. 
Had it only been Harnack, with his strong 
theistic and Christian principles, but his 
denial of the church dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Fall, the Atonement, etc., his humani- 
tarian views of Jesus, and of the supremacy 
of the moral over the dogmatic content of 
Christianity, how much more effective might 
have been the defence, and how different 
might have been the result of the trial! 

Prof. Harnack has felt the sting, if not 
the force, of these comments, and in a recent 
lecture before the student world in Berlin 
courteously but keenly criticised the theo- 
logical opinions of Jatho. Jatho held that 
God was identical with the laws of Nature. 


that Jesus did not exist. On the contrary 
he fully believed in his appearance in history. 
But since ‘‘Christ is a historical and human, 
and not a supernatural, being, he cannot 
impart to us any supernatural knowledge 
of God. He was a God-seeker, like all of us. 
Therefore, we should not endeavor to frame 
formulas about the divine nature and con- 
ceive of it objectively. We can only know 
God as we have experienced him, and he 
who has felt him in his inmost soul should 
not be cast out of a Christian pulpit, even if 
he refuses to give him name and definition.” 

Harnack’s reply to this is curt, if courte- 
ous. Never will he accept the dictum: ‘“‘If 
Christ was not himself supernatural, he can- 
not impart to us any higher standards of 
faith concerning God.” God has sent us 
prophets and teachers, and over and above 
these a man whom, not we, but he himself 
has made to be the Lord and Christ. The 
Church’s teaching of the two natures in 
Christ is, indeed, untenable, but it comes 
nearer the truth than to call him a mere 
““God-seeker.”” ‘‘He declared himself to 
be Lord and Christ, and I hold this testimony 
and truth to be immutable. As for the ‘free- 
dom’ of a clergyman,—there is something 
better than freedom; it is the Truth, the 
actuality and power of every cause. She 
is first, and, when she disappears, the kernel 
disappears and only husks and words remain; 
then first Freedom enters the field.’’ 

Both letters, which appear in the Christ- 
liche Welt and other papers, must be read 
in full to do justice to the issues and persons 
involved. But enough has been cited to 
show in what a critical state the German 
Protestant Church now finds itself. s 

Meanwhile Arthur Bonns writes in the 
Berlin Protestaxtenblatt: ‘“There is no avoid- 
ing it: the separation of Church and State, 
through these recent developments, has 
become imminent. Jet those take the re- 
sponsibility who have brought about this 
development. Separation must come. ‘The 
only question is whether it shall be carried 
out by those opposed to us, which would 
cause it to resemble the French radical atti- 
tude, or whether through our active co-oper- 
ation separation is to be relieved of its hos- 
tility to religion.” 


misquote him. Never had he maintained, 
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' The Protestantenblatt contains a long re- 
view of the contributions made by non- 
Germans to the last or Berlin World-Con- 
gress. Their addresses are printed in full 
or in abstract in both the German and Eng- 
lish Reports of the Congress. The review 
is very complimentary to the presence and 
papers of these foreign scholars. 

Pastors Heyn of Greifswald, Traub of 
Dortmund, and Runze and Naumann of Ber- 
lin, well-known liberal preachers, are among 
the twenty-seven Protestant and seventeen 
Roman Catholic clergymen who have been 
nominated for the German Parliament at 
the coming elections. A number of these 
are Socialist candidates. The participation 
of the clergy in the political life of the nation 
is far greater in Europe than in the United 
States. It might be well for us in this re- 
spect also to take a leaf out of the book of 
English and German political experience. 

We are pleased to see among the honorary 
doctorates conferred by the University of 
Breslau at its recent jubilee the names of 
Profs. Benjamin W. Bacon of New Haven, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Dr. Theobald 
Smith of Cambridge, and President Butler 
of Columbia. 
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Privacy in the American Home. 


The typical American home has every 
comfort, every convenience, almost every 
charm except one. This one thing lacking, 
according to the English point of view, is 
privacy. 

No visitor from England, especially if 
she be a housewife, can fail to experience a 
certain pang of discontent with the old-time 
inconveniences and certain discomforts of 
English housekeeping when she notes her 
American cousin living in the midst of such 
contrivances as almost make it possible to 
keep house by machinery and the turning 
of a crank. The first American “‘pulley- 
line’”’ which I saw fastened to a New York 
kitchen window filled me with awe as well 
as admiration, especially when I found a 
pretty, young married college graduate 
standing at the end of the pulley-line hang- 
ing her family wash on it as she stood behind 
her sweet lace kitchen curtain, where she 
herself could not be seen from outside, 
giving a twist to a little hinge and then see- 
ing all those clothes swung out into space 
to dry in the sun while the charming young 
washerwoman took off her apron and went 
with me to a matinee. That experience 
gave me a feeling of indignation against the 
London landlord who failed to provide 
pulley-lines and all the other things which 
the New York landlord ‘‘threw in”’ with the 
rent when one hired a flat or a house over 
there. 

Bless me! A goodly number of English 
landlords have allowed me to supply my own 
door-knobs and fireplaces, while as for giving 
me a medicine chest with plate-glass mirror 
door in the bathroom, a quaint set of sta- 
tionary wash-tubs, with lids, in the kitchen 
enclosing hot and cold water taps and all 
such things,—well, we are all quite aware 
that such things are never done in England 
except upon the payment of a weirdly high 
premium. There is, however, a _ certain 
amount of lavishness upon the part of the 
London landlord when it comes to the mat- 
ter of doors,—doors which shut one room off 
entirely from another room and from the 
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passage or landing, thus giving to the occu- 
pant of each room a certain amount of pri- 
vacy and opportunity for the development 
of individuality. The American landlord is 
correspondingly stingy in the matter of doors. 
Yet “stingy” is not the word, either; for I 
am sure that the prettily ornamented arch- 
ways, with their carving and fretwork, which 
lead from one-room into another, must cost 
more than our ordinary English doors on 
hinges. Sometimes one finds these arch- 
ways, especially in the modern flats of the 
large American cities, connecting five rooms, 
one after the other, and sometimes the 
effect is as pretty as possible, it gives such 
an air of space and grandeur. 

In an English home occupied by persons 
of moderate means one is always coming up 
against a door which seems to warn one off 
approaching the premises. It is very un- 
compromising, that English door, and, even 
though your own sister, your own mother, 
your own wife, or your own husband is on 
the other side of it, you would not dream of 
turning the knob without first knocking. 
The fact is that, the nearer the tie which 
unites you to the person behind that door, 
the less likely you are to intrude your pres- 
ence when you are not sure of a welcome. 
So you knock, and you wait to hear a voice 
you love say, ‘“‘Do come in!” or ‘‘No, dear, 
not now. Don’t disturb me. I want to be 
alone.” ‘‘What! that formality between 
husband and wife, mother and daughter, 
father and son!” the American woman ex- 
claims, and she puts down the English as 
being ‘“‘stiff in home relations.” But we 
know it is not “stiffness”? nor even real 
“formality.” It is but delicacy and cour- 
tesy. 

I cannot fancy a well-bred English child 
entering a mother’s room: in the hearty, 
bouncing, familiar manner of the average 
American boy and girl, who, having no 
privacy of their own, have never been taught 
that other persons want privacy, and know 
nothing of the real significance of the knock 
and the answering ‘‘Come in!’”’ Scores of 
times I have visited American mothers 
whose children have bounded, unannounced, 
into bedroom or dressing-room every after- 
noon as soon as they returned from school. 
The mothers took it as a matter of course. 
So did the children. These same little boys 
and girls, too, have a way of going to mother’s 
dressing-table drawer when they happen to 
want a handkerchief or a collar; they pick 
up her toilet soap and use it; they comb their 
hair with her comb, brush their clothes with 
her bonnet-whisk. ‘Their father’s toilet ac- 
cessories they pick up and use with the same 
lack of respect for individual rights. They 
are little socialists of the worst kind, living 
in the belief that all family things are held 
in common by every member of it. 

The member of the American family to 
whom my thoughts turn in greatest sym- 
pathy in regard to the lack of privacy and 
the denial of an opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of individuality is the father,—he who 
pays for everything, buys the house with 
his own earnings or hires it, and yet generally 
has not so much as a corner that is his very 
own. It is called “his house.” It has 
many rooms. There are the drawing-room, 
the living-room, the dining-room, the li- 
brary. There are numerous bedrooms and 
dressing-rooms; but, if he really desires 
solitude, there would seem to be nothing for 
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him but to lock himself up in the bathroom. 
Sometimes you hear the members of an 
American family speak of ‘‘father’s den,’ 
to be sure. Why, just before I left America 
a New York friend, when she was showing 
me through her new house, said to me, 
“This is my husband’s den,” showing me 
into the sunniest and brightest room in the 
house. My eyes rested upon antimacassars 
and tea-cosies, a copy of ‘‘ Poems of Passion,”’ 
an embroidery frame, a train of ‘‘choo-choo 
cars,’ and a box of such American con- 
fections as my soul delights in and which 
no manly man could possibly be seen eating. 
I looked about for rows of curious pipes, for 
a horribly dusty and disordered writing- 
table, a lounging jacket—out at elbows, 
but, oh! so comfortable after the workaday 
coat-—a copy or two of a sporting paper; 
but not a sign of such mute witnesses to 
masculine ownership of that room did I 
see. “It’s the sunniest room in the house,” 
went on that wickedly selfish little American 
woman, “‘so the children and I spend a great 
deal of time here.”’ 

In America they know little of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘mother’s room,” the room which 
has mother’s individuality so stamped upon 
it that all through life the children remember 
it as being a very part of mother. And 
father’s room? As I have said, he has no 
room, although there be twenty rooms in 
the house. All day long, at business, he is 
in the midst of noisy, hurrying people, 
clerks and stenographers, and at home 
there is no diminution of the number of 
persons who may disturb him. Let him 
try to get off by himself and lock a door,— 
if he can find a door,—and he will be sus- 
pected of having a secret sorrow, or, mayhap, 
a secret sin. 

I have a fancy that after a while the 
American home may develop into one im- 
mense room separated into compartments 
only by screens—there seems to be such an 
objection to doors! The American archi- 
tects plan for a few enough doors in all con- 
science, but even those they do put up are 
often taken down off the hinges, stored in 
the cellar, and replaced with draperies. 
Once, a few years ago, moving into a beauti- 
ful New York flat, I found the previous 
tenants had done this, and, when I asked the 
janitor to bring the doors from the cellar 
and re-hang them, he viewed me with sus- 
picion, and asked, ‘‘An’ so ye be goin’ to 
take boarders, ma’am?’’ ‘‘Boarders!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘Certainly not!” ‘Then why 
do ye want the doors, when draperies is so 
much more stylish?” he asked. 

From the doorlessness of the flat and 
house of the large American cities is but a 
step to the fenceless state of the pretty vil- 
lage hones, into whose lawns and gardens 
stray chickens, cats, and dogs wander and 
scratch at will. They make a beautiful 
sight, these quaintly built houses, one after 
another, without fence or hedge, the well- 
kept lawns coming down and joining the 
pavement along which grow those rows of 
trees which will ever be the delight of all 
foreigners who visit the American villages. 
Truly they are prettier than the hedged-off 
houses of the English towns, with their 
garden walls topped with broken bottles to 
warn away the cats and other marauders. 
But one wonders how a garden-party could 
be managed in these very public American 
village lawns; how a tea-table could be 
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arranged under the trees, and the tea and|a deep sympathy for suffering humanity, 


cakes really be enjoyed with all the rest of 
the world looking on. 

Then the windows with the lights burning! 
Is there in all America such a ceremony as 
the ‘drawing of the blinds,’’ one wonders? 
There is in England still that antiquated 
practice of the housemaid going about at 
twilight holding a lighted taper in one hand 
as she draws down the blind with the other 
before she lights the lamps or gas. There is 
here the horror of having the passing public 
witness even the “‘lighting up”’ of the home. 
I would certainly do away with the lighted 
taper habit, it is so apt to set the lace 
draperies afire; but I hope that the cere- 
mony of the ‘‘ drawing of the blinds”’ will last 
as long as the Englishman’s home is his 
castle. Indeed, it must last just that long. 

It all comes back—this lack of privacy 
in the American home—to a want of doors 
of one sort or another, doors to shut one’s 
self in and to shut others out, that one may 
enjoy, at times, the privacy that is the right 
of every individual soul.—Mary Mortimer 
Maxwell, in the National Review. 


Changing Faith. 


Wise men of the liberal faith have been 
a little chary of encouraging the awakened 
in the orthodox fold from coming out and 
joining them, and have refrained from pros- 
elyting for fear of premature new birth, 
Horatio Stebbins, a man of sound judgment, 
was often called upon to advise ministers 
who felt impatient of restraint, and wanted 
to come where there was freedom. He al- 
ways counselled them to stay where they 
were just as long as they could. Some- 
times they were too impatient, and lived 
to regret their precipitation. In some in- 
stances the air of freedom was too rare 
and cold, and they turned back humili- 
ated and sore. In others they found them- 
selves uncomfortable and rushed on leaving 
even Unitarians aghast at their ‘‘liberality.”’ 
Of one such minister Dr. Stebbins remarked: 
“When he left orthodoxy, he came out leaving 
all his clothing behind him.”’ 

The true measure seems to be for each 
man to stand where he is, fighting for his 
faith, till he finds he can honestly do so no 
longer. A man has to respect his convic- 
tions, of course, but let him be sure he is 
not mistaking notions for convictions. And 
do we not owe some loyalty to the church, 
which stands to us as a mother? Is the 
best service we can render her the turning 
of our backs when we are displeased or dis- 
satisfied at what some one has said or done? 
Is any church likely to achieve its best when 
its followers run away when their duty is 
to stand by, to protect or to uplift? Can 
we afford to be wholly selfish and go to 
some communion where we find ourselves 
soothed and comfortable, when we are needed 
on the firing line? 

And is there anything anywhere worth 
the having that we cannot get at home? 
Thete ought not to be, and, if there is, it 
is a fault we should try to correct. Is there 
any book that holds truer religion or more 
religion than the Bible? And, if we want 
its truths decanted and bottled for daily use, 
is there any brand of ‘‘new thought”’ that 
is anything else than diluted Emerson? 

If we feel (as we ought to feel) filled with 


and burn with a desire to better conditions, 
is there anything that holds us from giving 
the utmost of service or substance in relief 
and in help? Can we not better give it as 
men, with other men, than by ourselves, as 
Unitarians?—The Pacific Unitarian. 


The Religion of Silence. 


Convictions are apt to be worn away by 
words. There is something in that saying 
of Carlyle: ‘‘Do you want a man vot to prac- 
tise what he believes, then encourage him 
to keep often speaking it in words. Every 
time he speaks it, the tendency to do it will 
grow less.’’ When you voice your religion, 
you expose it to every wind of objection. 
Put it into deeds, and criticism is dumb. It 
is from his doing we know what a man really 
believes. An engineer, as the result of his 
studies, comes to certain conclusions as to 
the principles of bridge building. He holds 
certain doctrines as to wind-pressures, the 
thrust of arches, the carrying power of ma- 
terial, the relation of a keystone to the rest 
of the structure. He makes no parade, no 
public show of these convictions. He does 
not sign them, or publish them, or shout 
them as his confession of faith. He just 
builds them into his bridge: he stakes his 
reputation and the lives of future passengers 
on the truth of his creed. That is a good 
faith, a saving faith in bridge building. 

The next great reformation in religion, 
we venture to predict, will be the application 
of this principle all along the line. It will 
mean a readjustment of emphasis, from 
words to deeds. We shall be charier of pro- 
claiming our creed, more diligent in trans- 
lating it intofact. And the power of religion 
will be looked for less and less in this busi- 
ness of verbal profession, less and less in 
chantings, hymn-singing, and the whole 
round of observances with which the Church 
hitherco has so much concerned itself; more 
and more in the fruits of character, in being 
and doing. 

For religion, in these aspects of it, is always 
beautiful, always incontrovertible. You 
can no more refute it than you can refute 
a tree or a Summer sunset. Its work is its 
own evidence. Take suffering. You may, 
as many do, make the presence of suffering 
in the world an argument against faith. 
You may use the argument to blind your 
eyes and those of your neighbor. But here 
is a man who has suffered, who has known 
the experience in its every phase. His bodily 
mechanism is all wrong. He has not for 
years known a really easy day. His suffer- 
ing has clouded his worldly prospects, has 
kept him out of the pleasures, the power, 
the influence which he sees his fellows enjoy. 
But this man does not complain. He is of 
a cheerful countenance. The idea. that 
suffering is a reason for unbelief is what he 
cannot understand. It is his argument for 
faith. It is in his suffering he has found 
God and found him all-sufficient. It is, 
indeed, the great sufferers who are the great 
believers. These silent ministrants of pain 
and of disability have been their guides to 
life’s secret, sacred places, their teachers of 
immortal truth. So was it with Pascal, who 
regarded his ailments as aids to spiritual 
perfection. So was it with Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the stricken exile. Witness that 
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word of his: “If I, from my spy-hole, look- 
ing with purblind eyes upon the least part 
of a fraction of the universe, yet perceive in 


my own life some broken evidences of a plan 


and some signals of an overruling goodness, 
shall I then be so mad as to complain that 
all cannot be deciphered?’’ 

If you can preach an eloquent sermon 
about your religion, well and good. But 
that will be a vastly more eloquent and more 
convincing one which shows itself in your 
habitual cheerfulness, in your steady fight 
against the lower impulses, in a noble self- 
control. We like the saying about the elder 
d’Aguesseau, that fine old Frenchman of the 
seventeenth century. Naturally of a quick 
temper, his son says of him: ‘‘One saw him 
redden and become silent at the same mo- 
ment, the nobler part of his soul allowing 
the first fire to pass without word said, in 
order to re-establish straightway that inner 
calmness and tranquillity which reason and 
religion had combined to make the habit of 
his soul.’’ That is the religion of silence at 
its best. 

As we progress in the inner life we more 
and more crave that ‘‘holy stillness’? which 
has in every age been the spiritual refuge 
of earnest souls. It is when the lake’s sur- 
face is calm and unruffled that it reflects 
the heavens. Says Gregory of Nazianzen, 
“Therefore I have returned into myself, and 
deem quiet the only safety of the soul.” It 
is in that ‘‘inmost centre of ourselves, where 
truth abides in fulness,’’ that we find the 
hid treasures of life. There, remote from 
the world’s tumult, we listen to the secret 
voices that issue from the unseen; there do 
we feel the thrill of that vital nerve that 
unites us to God. In the religion of silence 
we find our preparation for the noise of 
battle, the strength which turns it into vic- 
tory.—London Christian World. 


From Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


As the closing act of the Lithia assembly, 
the resolutions offered in appreciation of the 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, founder of the 
Lithia Chautauqua, came as a happy in- 
spiration to an inspiring day. Prof. John 
W. Wetzel, who for six years has come from 
Hartford, Conn., to conduct the platform 
business and whose pleasing manners and 
efficiency has done so much to make the 
assemblies a success, was in his happiest 
mood. He expressed the appreciation of 
the assembly to the James family for their 
services of song; to Rey. Mr. Fisher for 
his vigorous leadership as choirmaster, and 
to the Lithia Orchestra for the unprecedented 
excellence of their music. The climax of 
enthusiasm came when, in a voice charged 
with feeling, Prof. Wetzel read the following 
resolutions, prepared. by the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago:— 

“We, the attendants and participators 
in the twentieth annual session of the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua, desire at this closing 
session to put on record our appreciation 
and sense of gratitude to the Rev. Jasper L.. 
Douthit, the founder and director of this 
institution, which was conceived in faith, 
sustained by self-denial and a devotion that 
has brought it to its present stage of high 
usefulness and great welcome to an ever- 
widening community. Our friend and 
brother has fought the good fight and deserves 
and receives from his neighbors and brothers 
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and sisters in the flesh this welcome, ‘Well 


done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into thy reward,’ and we believe the 


‘same benediction awaits him from the Lord 


of the harvest. 

“He has met difficulties and overcome 
them, provocations and overruled them, 
discouragements and survived them. He 
has made mistakes, as all high adventurers 


must, and he has lived to correct them and 


atone for them by more strenuous effort. 
Born and bred in this community, his long 
life has been spent in the interest of intangible 
verities and spiritual realities. He has 
battled with ignorance, intemperance, big- 
otry, and the things that divide and imbitter; 
and now at the close of this twenty years of 
Chautauqua ministry, he leaves here a united, 
loving, harmonious work where the differ- 
ences and antagonism are forgotten in the 
joy of the things that unite, that make for 
good citizenship, a gracious community 
and redeeming religion. 

“We wish further to assure him that in 
laying down this Chautauqua burden which 
he has carried so long, and entering, we hope, 
on the well-deserved rest, we pledge hiin to 
continue the work, preserve and increase 
the faith and fellowship that has made 
Lithia Springs blessed to many. We bid 
good-bye to Jasper Douthit as director of the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, only to welcome 
him to a continual residence as a citizen, 
fellow-worker, and brother in the Lord that 
will continue until the Lord of the harvest 
ordains the benignant release from the 
trammels of flesh into the perpetual joy of 
life eternal.’ 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote, and Mr. Douthit was mani- 
festly overcome by the enthusiasm evoked. 
Brief and rousing addresses were made by 
Drs. Tyler, Sheldon, Fitzgerald, Rev. R. B. 
Fisher, Rev. N. S. Hoagland, and Prof. 
U. G. Fletcher. Then Rey. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones spoke for Mr. Douthit, who felt unable 
to speak then. Mr. Jones also referred elo- 
quently to the victories gained at Lithia 
for religious unity, good fellowship, and 
righteous reforms. Then an event resem- 
bling the old-fashioned camp meeting occurred. 
While all sang feelingly the parting song, 
“God Be with You till We Meet Again,” 
every one of all the speakers on the platform 
clasped hands fraternally along the line and 
around. the circle, and then the audience by 
an unpremeditated impulse moved forward, 
and each person, man, woman and child, 
filed past the platform and shook hands with 
each one in the line of clergymen and other 
speakers as they stood on the edge of the 
platform and reached their hands down in 
hearty greeting—everybody singing all the 
while. Some were Presbyterians, some were 
Unitariaus, others were Baptists and Metho- 
dists, etc., but all were of one spirit as they 
gave each other words of blessing as the 
closing act of this twentieth assembly. Rev. 
William Barber of Windsor closed the exer- 
cises with earnest word of prayer and_bene- 
diction. : 

The fact that nearly every one is earnestly 
working to push the sale of stock to buy 
one hundred acres of the park, and also for 
permanent reorganization of Lithia, was the 
reason why this, the last meeting, proved 
a most memorable occasion. The meeting 
was not all talk and song and good resolu- 
tions, but it was acts. 
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The result was that half the necessary 
stock to purchase the one hundred acres for 
$14,000 has been pledged and assured, and 
about $400 worth of tickets for next year’s 
assembly have been engaged. 

At the close of the good-bye chorus and 
handshakes, all present who could remain 
long enough to get a chance for their turn 
wrote their autographs to the resolutions. 
Then it was announced that copies of the 
resolutions with blank sheets would be placed 
in towns where season tickets were sold and 
also put in the hands of certain persons, 
so that all who wish may write their names 
to the resolutions. Mr. Douthit requested 
that no one be especially solicited to do 
this. He wants it to be entirely a volunteer 
act by friends whom the resolutions honestly 
represent. Then he will ever treasure the 
names as a most precious memento of good 
cheer. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Ready. 


It was once the privilege of the writer to 
stand guard over Edward Everett Hale dur- 
ing his midday nap at an all-day meeting of 
the Lend-a-Hand Society, and to wake 
him in time for the afternoon session. 
Though the good Doctor was slumbering pro- 
foundly, he responded instantly to a slight 
touch upon the shoulder and, with every 
power alert, cried out, ““Yes! Ready! All 
ready!” 

If to be ready is half a victory, the Sunday 
School Society should be assured of a success- 
ful year. Experience has shown about what 
will be demanded at our hands, and we strive 
to prepare in advance for every call. This 
year the orders for manuals to be used in our 
schools began earlier and more vigorously 
than usual. But, while teachers and pupils 
rested and forgot, the presses were busy and 
our book-bins were filled, so that we are ready 
to fill all orders that come in. 

To our churches located nearer to Chicago 
than to Boston we suggest the advisability 
of buying from the former city. Orders 
sent to 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
will be filled at once, as we have now a full 
and large stock of our publications at that 
place. Let each school, however, be free to 
order from either city, as may be the more 
convenient. 

We shall not feel that we are in the fullest 
sense ready to do our work until every Sun- 
day-school teacher and officer in the denom- 
ination takes the Unitarian Word and Work, 
and every pupil in our schools is provided 
with The Beacon. ‘The price of these period- 
icals—twenty-five cents a year in each case— 
is less than their cost to us, but we gladly 
bear the additional expense because of the 
good that may be done through these papers. 
Word and Work is the official medium of 
communication between our national or- 
ganizations and our constituency. Through 
it the President of the Sunday School Society 
earnestly wishes to reach and, if possible, help 
every member of that goodly band of teachers 
upon whose shoulders rests the great task 
of the religious education of our young people. 
The Beacon is our only child’s paper. It 
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has won high commendation already, but, 
if plans now maturing can be carried out, 
will become even more valuable. Parents, 
Sunday-school officers, and church committees 
should see to it that every member of the 
school, from the youngest to the oldest, who 
cares for the paper, has it regularly through 
the year. 

The President of the Society has been 
under the painful necessity of declining sev- 
eral most attractive invitations to speak 
before churches, conferences, and Sunday- 
school unions, on account of previous en- 


Marriages. 


In Revere, Mass., by Rev. Mary L. Leggett, Lewis 
Pearson of Revere and Margaret Wood of Belfast, Me. 


In Revere, Mass., by Rev. Mary L, Leggett, Ernest 
rep eo Robinson of Winthrop and Ethel Sawyer Pearson 
of Revere. 


Deaths. 


FREDERICK HARPER HARRIS, 88, 


On August 17, after an illness of but a few hours, Mr. 
Frederick H. Harris died at his home in Springfield. He 
was a loyal member of the Church of the Unity, where his 
friendship has been a privilege and his support an inspira- 
tion to its successive ministers. Mr. Harris was born in 
Charlestown, June 22, 1823, received a part of his early 
education in Germany, and then settled in Springfield, 
where he was an active power for good in its social and 
political life. Starting with nothing but his character, 
ability, and a capacity for hard work, he mounted, step by 
step, to the place which he made for himself in the com- 
munity. As president of the Third National Bank, he 
established a reputation for good judgment, business in- 
tegrity, and fair dealing which made him easily the lead- 
ing banker of Springfield and vicinity. His life was 
beautiful in its simplicity. An expert in finance, he often 
surprised his friends by his breadth of mind and wealth of 
information. A New England Puritan in his judgment of 
others, he never held them to loftier standards than he 
imposed upon himself, Generous by nature, he exercised 
a fine discrimination in his giving. Blessed with good 
health and a vigorous constitution, he conserved these 
blessings by simple living, regular work, and abundant 
exercise. Underneath a rugged exterior, there was a 
warmth and tenderness and sympathy that made him 
the most loyal of friends and the most congenial of com- 
panions. 

“Having won 

The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest he passed; 

While the soft memory of his virtues yet 


Lingers, like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set.” 
A.P, R, 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
piers Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

oston.” 


WOULD like to take one or two boysinto my home 

the coming year for private instruction and home care. 

Apply to Earl C. Davis, Minister of Unity Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


WANTED, by a boy and twog.rls, ages Iv Lo 20 years, 

while attending high school, places to work for board. 
Excellent references given. Apply to the Christian Register, 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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gagements. His calendar is usually full 
almost to its capacity six months in advance, 
with many engagements at a longer range. 
Tours have been scheduled for Maine, Can- 
ada, New York, and Ohio, with many ap- 
pointments in New England. There are 
still open dates on his calendar on which he 
will be more than ready to go wherever 
wanted. The difficulty arises when confer- 
ences fix dates without consulting him, as 
they frequently select days on which appoint- 
ments have already been made. 

The spirit that animates the officers, di- 
rectors, and employees of the Sunday School 
Society is an earnest desire to serve. Non 
ministrart, sed ministrare. All we ask of our 
constituency is that they let us work with 
them and for them, and provide us with the 
bare means of rendering this service. Every 
penny that comes in reappears in work done. 
We are rich beyond the wealth of Croesus in 
the cordial comradeship, the affectionate 
good-will, that comes to us by letter and by 
personal interviews almost daily and often 
many times ina day. Old friends and new 
and those who would be utter strangers but 
for the unexpected hand-clasp and God- 
speed that come to us assuring us of a brother- 
hood unknown before, seem to conspire to 
keep us heartened to our task. How great 
that task and how slender our means God 
knows and we know. But the essential 
thing—something to do—is granted us. If 
we be ready, the means will not fail. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


At the Beginning. 


The time has again come when our churches 
are reopening and our young people’s socie- 
ties are resuming meetings or else making 
plans to do so. 

Let us assume that those in charge have 
already met and arranged the year’s work 
and programme, and are making good reso- 
lutions about attending regularly and doing 
whatever is possible to help on the cause. 

If a new set of officers has taken charge, 
be sure to supply the national secretary with 
the list: and, if at any time an interesting 
meeting or a pleasing or profitable enter- 
tainment takes place, write to headquarters, 
noting the details. Such accounts, that may 
seem old and trivial to your local community, 
may prove the identical bit of help and in- 
spiration needed by some one in search of 
suggestions. Also keep us acquainted with 
the names and addresses of any young people 
about to leave home for school, college, or 
business, that we may enlist these in our 
Union-at-Large department. 

Above all, strive to do something for the 
fair: if you cannot donate money or articles, 
you may have in your midst some enter- 
prising young person who would delight to 
give his services for one or all of the days. 
In case the residence is too far away to make 
attendance an inconvenience, the following 
notice may offer a timely remedy :— 


Boston FEDERATION Hospitality DuRING 
THE Farr. 


In accordance with the custom of several 
years past, and in order that Unions from 
a distance may be represented by sending 
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helpers to assist at the Biennial Fair of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to be held 
on Thursday, November 9, Friday, November 
10, and Saturday, November 11, at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass., the Boston Federa- 
tion extends the hospitality of its members 
on Thursday and Friday nights to those 
helpers who cannot conveniently return home. 
Will any assistants who wish to avail 
themselves of this hospitality kindly com- 
municate with Mr. Frank E. Cook, 32 
Saratoga Street, East Boston, Mass., before 
November 1, specifying which night they 
desire entertainment, or if for both nights? 

FRANK E. Cook, ~ 

Chairman Hospitality Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., will preach September ro. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes will preach at 
the church of the Third Religious Society 
in Dorchester, on Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 17. 


The union service at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, on September 10, 
will be conducted by Rev. Edward Cummings 
of Boston. 


The service at the Nahant church on Sun- 
day, September 10, 11 A.M., will be conducted 
by Rev. Roland Cotton Smith, D.D., rector 
of St. John’s Church, Washington. 


The service at the First Parish in Dorches- 
ter, Meeting House Hill, Sunday, September 
10, at 11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday morn- 
ing, September 10, at 10.30 A.M., will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., pres- 
ident of the American Unitarian Association, 


A Union Ministers’ Meeting, sixth of the 
summer series, will be held on Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, at the Universalist Publishing 
House, No. 359 Boylston Street at 10.30 A.M. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, September 10, 
at ir A.M., will be conducted by President 
Faunce of Brown University, Rhode Island. 


Churches. 


Grarron, Mass.—Congregational Society, 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D.: Repairs to the ex- 
tent of $2,000 are being made on the church, 
which include improvements in lighting, 
arrangement of the pews, a new floor, a new 
pulpit and platform. 


Quincy, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. E. C. Butler: Dr. J. H. Crooker 
preached in this pulpit last Sunday. For 
the remaining Sundays of the month Rey. 
A. W. Littlefield of Brookline, Rey. Adelbert 
lL. Hudson of Ellsworth, Me., and Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Baltimore will preach. 


LINcoLN, Mass.— Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie: 
The season of summer services will continue 
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through September. Last Sunday Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis preached. On 
September 10 the preacher will be Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., and on the following two Sun- 
days Dr. De Normandie will fill the pulpit. 
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Personals. 


Rev. George EF. Macllwain, for nine years 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, Mid- 
dleboro, has resigned to undertake a work 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


Rev. H. E.-Latham, who has been pastor 
of the Unitarian Church, Eastport, Me., 
for several years, has resigned, to take effect 
early in October, having accepted an offer 
to become pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Spokane, Wash. ; 


Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, will soon 
start on a tour of inspection of the various 
lines of the work among New Americans in 
the North-west. He will go as far as Mani- 
toba, where there is a conference of Icelandic 
Unitarian churches. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .............ceseeeece: $1,089.78 
Aug. 3. Society in Montpelier, Vt............. 21.25 
3. Society in Middlesex, Vt..........:..- 1.00 

to. Mrs. M. D. Moody, North Seattle, Wash., 10.00 

ro. Mrs. Alice A. Ellis, Castleton, Vt....... 2.00 

18. Society in Hopedale. Mass. ........... 579-14 


19. William Magenau, Gémez Palacio, Dgo, 


Mexico. a5. AC sh eee 10.00 

29. Miss Augusta H. Knowlton, Brunswick, 
Mei 8.7, dose ssesaieielateiviote pis al eee 1.00 
31. Associate Members .....0..0c.0ccesee 4.00 
$1,718.17 


Henry M. WILLIAMS, 
for Finance Committee. 


Dog Stories. 


Among the many other dog stories re- 
ported by the correspondents, there is a 
very touching one of two dogs kept by the 
same master near Nevers. One of these 
dogs happened to be wounded in the woods 
by a shot, and was unable to move. He was 
lost sight of for some days, but was discov- 
ered finally in an extraordinary manner. It 
was noticed that the other dog stole some 
food every day and ran off with it to the 
woods. He was followed, and then it was 
seen that the animal had been in the habit 
of carrying the food to its wounded com- 
panion, and thus saved it from starving. 
This dog surely deserved a medal. 

A peculiar instance of the attachment of 
canaries to certain persons has come under 
my own notice. An American lady, who 
was very ill and almost bedridden}for a long 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
wih oo central ae pe 
pplications solicited from families within fo: il 
ree whe will take children to board os teae chee 
itional donations and b: 
greatly needed to meet Saerendieat pent oy sain, one 


Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Szc’y.. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 

. 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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time, was surprised one day to see a canary 
fly into her room. The bird was slightly 
injured, and seemed glad to find a home. 
Before many days had passed it became a 
perfect friend to the invalid lady, would 
perch on the bed or the armchair to keep 
her company, or eat out of her hand, and 
wipe its bill on her finger. After some time 
a mate was purchased for the bird, and now 
it has thirty-two descendants, all of whom 
are as tame and as attached to the invalid 
lady as the original bird. They come out 
of their cage when the door is opened, fly 
over to her at the slightest beck or call, and 
all know their names, so that, if only one of 
them is called, that one will hop out and fly 
over to its mistress.—Our Fourfooted Friends. 


Christian Thought and Faith. 


So the stream of Christian thought flows 
on through the centuries,—one great stream, 
with one great tendency and direction, the 
same great river of life evermore. Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. It makes its own banks, which are 
the verbal statements and creeds which 
define its course. But all definition is also 
limitation. The banks which mark the 
course also confine it; and so the stream, 
having made its banks, unmakes them again. 
It digs them away from below, it rises and 
overflows them above, it cuts a new channel, 
and leaves the old one forever. When the 
bank is undermined and the house which 
we built on it, and in which we expected to 
live comfortably forever, falls in, we are 
no doubt much discouraged. The creed 
which our fathers built with so much care 
is swept away by this freshet of theology. 
What shall we do? It is sad to see the old 
landmarks all gone, and this great, turbid, 
melancholy waste of waters taking the place 
of the limpid, transparent, quiet stream; 
but perhaps it is to bring new fertility to the 
soil for miles around, and make life richer 
than it ever was before——James Freeman 
Clarke. 


The Right Centre. 


In the running of machinery it is of great 
importance that everything should be rightly 
centred. When a great fly-wheel is truly 
centred, it spins noiselessly on its axle and 
seems to sleep in its most rapid motion. 
But let it be a little eccentric,—that is, a 
little off the centre,—and it begins to strain 
upon its bearings and may tear itself loose 
and become an instrument of destruction. 
Our lives also run well when centred on the 
will of God; and, when they are eccentric,— 
that is, are centred on some other and 
lower thing,—then come the friction, the 
wrenching, the tragedy, the destruction 
which result from eccentric living.—Borden 
P. Bowne. 


Patriotism. 


Patriotism is a great unifying force among 
a people. But to make it a humanizing force 
operating for the true glory of state or na- 
tion, patriotism must be blended through 
and through with the spirit of human sym- 
pathy that speaks in deeds of charity and 
benevolence. Otherwise love of country 
will be little more than a barren ideality, 
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finding expression only in abstractions and 
in war. But, when allied with philanthropic 
endeavor founded on heartfelt sympathy, 
patriotism finds its full potentiality and in- 
culcates the divine lesson that man must not 
alone be willing to die on a battlefield for 
the honor of the country of his birth or 
adoption, but that he must also live and, if 
need be die, for his fellow-men.—Gov. Dix 


In a recent address to the Royal Society 
Lord Robson declared that men of science 
have unconsciously attacked the problem of 
overcrowding in cities by rendering it possi- 
ble and profitable for factories to be estab- 
lished away from great towns. ‘This results 
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from improvements in the transmission of 
electric power, whereby the factories may have 
the precise amount of power they want sent 
down to them every morning by wire at a 
trivial cost. The result will be, he thought, 
that “some day manufacturers will begin 
to go back to the land, and we shall regard 
engine building or soap boiling as rural occu- 
pations.”’ 


According to advices from Nottingham, 
England, the reduction of $1,629,696 in the 
business of the lace factories of that section 
is directly attributed to the discarding of the 
petticoat by women who now wear hobble 
skirts or styles of garments designed to cling 
close to the figure. 


Autumn Furnishings 
and Replenishing 


CROCKER Y— CHINA— GLASS 


Intending purchasers and those interested in the Ceramic Art will find attractive exhibits 


in the various departments. 


All grades and values. 


In the Glass Department (second floor) will be seen all the variety of values, from the 
ordinary through the middle grades, to the etched and richly cut crystal specimens adapted 


to wedding presents. 


Also the rich color and gold effects from the French and Austrian glass factories. 
In the Dinner Set Hall (fourth floor) will be seen attractive lines, from the ordinary deco- 
rated dinner set (100 pieces) at eight dollars, all through the medium values to eight hundred 


dollars and up per service. 


Many of our dinner sets are stock patterns which can be matched for years to come, an 


advantage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 


a stock pattern or not. 


On each price card is stated whether it is 


In the Art Pottery Rooms (third floor) is an extensive exhibit of China Plates in 


single dozens, excelled by none on sale on this hemisphere. 
Also vases and mantel ornaments, showing new designs 


the many varieties up to $400 per doz. 


These plates range from $3 through 


or extraordinary specimens of artistic pottery. The designs are the best products of the 
Royal Worcester Porcelain Works, Crown Derby and Doulton, also Minton, Haviland, Copeland, 
and Wedgwood, representing all grades from the inexpensive to the costly designs. 


China and glass made to order, with crests, monogram and initial letter. 


on third floor.) 


(See examples 


We have also some of the best designs from American Potteries and Glass Factories. 
On the Main Floor and Gallery, Jardinieres, Umbrella and Cane Holders, Bedroom Sets, 
A D Coffee Sets, Japanese Porcelain, Individual Breakfast Sets, on Tray, Pudding Sets, Guest- 


room Sets, Bouillons, etc. 


New subjects of historical Plates from Wedgwood have been added to our series, 35 cents 
each; also some designs in costly Wedgwood China at $2.40 each. 


Also an extensive display of fancy pitchers, odd shapes, unique and rare designs. 


600 kinds to choose from. 


Over 


Housekeeping Outfits in Crockery, Glass and Lamps in sets or part sets from the 


inexpensive to the costly service. 


One price, marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold on equal quality if we know it. 


Free delivery in Boston and vicinity. 
Inspection and comparisons invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin Street, Cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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Pleasantries, 


Old Gentleman: “Do you mean to say 
that your teachers never thrash you?” Lit- 
tle Boy: “Never! We have moral suasion at 
our school.” Old Gentleman: ‘‘What’s 
that>? a ‘Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood 
4p iu cortiers, and locked out and locked in, 
and made to write one word a thousand 
times, and scowled at and jawed at; and 
that’s all.”’—Tit-Bits. 


In a Presidential tour through the South 
Mr. Evarts accompanied President and Mrs. 
Hayes, taking upon himself the tiresome 
duty of speech-making from the car plat- 
forms. ‘The young people of the party laid 
a wager with Mr. Evarts that he could not 
make a pun on each town where he spoke, 
pinning their hope of victory on the name 
Chattanooga. As the crowd at that station 
clamored for a speech, the secretary pleaded 
a husky voice as excuse for only a few Chat- 
tanoogatory remarks. 


At Manila.—A crowd of soldiers attended 
a church service in their honor, but the sol- 
diers were chiefly interested in the image of 
a saint. Above the image was the picture 
of an eagle, and on the banner which streamed 
from the eagle’s bill was the following legend, 
“The Old Reliable Condensed Milk.” The 
saint had been decorated in honor of the vis- 
iting Americans, and the artist had copied the 
eagle and accompanying inscription from a 
milk-can. He afterward explained that he 
thought it an American motto, as it was 
under the eagle. 


King Scott, once substitute pitcher for 
Princeton, was the son of Mr. William Scott, 
a famous lawyer. When a Freshman came 
up to shake hands with the father after a 
Princeton-Yale game, Mr. Scott asked him 
what he thought was the best thing in college 


life. ‘Athletics, sir,’ was the Freshman’s 
eager answer. “And why?” insisted Mr. 
Scott. ‘‘Well, sir,” was the answer, “‘it’s 


just this way. I guess you were a good 
student here, Mr. Scott, and read a heap of 
books; but nobody has ever heard of you, 
and the whole world knows about King.” 


In Syracuse, N.Y., Superintendent Blod- 
gett, C. W. Bardeen, and A. E. Winship were 
visiting schools. The principal was an en- 
thusiastic woman teaching in the third grade 
little people of nine and ten years. Mrs. 
C. clapped her hands in exuberant fashion, 
saying, ‘“Are you glad to see these nice gen- 
tlemen?’’ and she raised her hands ecstati- 
cally as they shouted, ‘“‘Yes.’’ ‘‘They’d 
be just as ready to say they’d like to see 
us hanged,” said Superintendent Blodgett. 
Like a flash she turned, and in the same ec- 
static way clapped her hands, and said, 
‘Would you like to see these nice gentlemen 
hanged?”’ and she waved her hands upward, 
and the children again shouted, “‘ Yes.” 


John Randolph once stopped at an inn near 
the forks of two roads. ‘The innkeeper tried 
to draw him into a conversation, but failed. 
In the morning Mr. Randolph called for 
his bill. The landlord tackled him again. 
“Which way are you travelling, Mr. Ran- 
dolph?”’ ‘“‘Sir!’’? said Mr. Randolph with a 
look of displeasure. ‘“‘I asked which way 
you are travelling?’ ‘Have I paid you my 


bill?” ‘Yes.’ ‘‘Do I owe you anything 
more?” “No.” “Well, I am going just 
where I please. Do you wunderstand?’’ 
“‘Yes.”’ Mr. Randolph drove off. But in a 


few minutes he sent back to inquire which 
fork of the road totake. Mr. Randolph still 
being within hearing distance, the landlord 
yelled, ‘“‘Mr. Randolph, you don’t owe me 
one cent: take whichever road you please.” 
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LTS Deep in 
Underground the 
Garbage Receiver Ground 


: sts re ‘Naghes the plans On the typhoid 

_. fly; also prevents dogs, cats anc 
bier eles kg rats makir ga mess of the garbage 
No Litter. INo Cdor.Sojd direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
peers in exertion use. It pays to look us up. Send 
‘for circular. 


C. H STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St:, Lynn, Mass. 
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Antique Viewsot y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


13rst year opens Sept. 2oth, rorr. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 

Exeter, New Hampshire. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School £93, 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1911. Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
Approved course under new requirements. High stand- 


ards. Hrarty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 
George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College pr-paratory. General and Special 
Courses. Collrge Certificates A few schol rships for 
college girls Gymnasium. field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KIMBALL, Principal. 

FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £98 Hovs. Lo: 


and healthful, in one of New Engl :nd’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /vstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen Weil-regulated daily lives tor 
all. Gymnasium with swi> ming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr B.R. Wuirr, Wellesiey Huils, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST, 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
' BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy Established 1866. 


“A Model School” says a present patron, Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional! and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, tarm,6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual / raining. 
Athletic fields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw,a m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover, x1. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothil.s of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitorics. New Buildings. Five 
Courses.— College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of too Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEopoRE 
PARKER FARR, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MIsSEs ALLEN, West Newton, Mags. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
( Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the “mons a at once double 
its present number of students. For ca 

address the President. oie 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 


SSS a ee eee 


The MaeDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation «nd entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course, 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art, Domestic Science. 
Practical course in persona! accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


